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§ of New England, Seashore of New 


| Great Vacation Country] 


of the East 


EASTERN and NORTHERN 
NEW. ENGLAND — CANADA 


‘Mlustrated Descriptive Booklets containing Valuable | 


Maps 


Fishing and Hunting All Along Shore, Among the Moun- J 


tains, Lakes and Streams, The Valley of the Connecticut and 


Northern Vermont, Southeast New Hampshire, Southwest ff 


New Hampshire, Central Massachusetts, Merrimack Valley, 

Lake Sunapee, Lake Memphremagog and About There, The 

Monadnock Region, Excursion and Summer Hotel Book (free). 
Will be mailed upon receipt of 2c. stamp for each book. 


PORTFOLIOS 


| | Comprising a Series of Beautiful. Half-Tone Reproductions «f 
| Photographs illustrating New England Scenery : 


New England Lakes, Rivers of New England, Mountains 
Picturesque New 
England ae eee) Te Charles River to the 
Hudson. 
Will be mailed upon ‘receipt of 6c. each. Size of Portfolio 
Views, 4x Ginches,  ~ 


Fast Train, with sacle Pullman Equipment, 
to all Principal Points via 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


Address Passenger Dept., B. & M. R.R., Boston 
D. J. FLANDERS, Gen, Pas. and THI, Agent 











Colorado 


The only line running Pullman Observation Sleeping’ Cars through the 


Rockies. 


The Best Line between Cripple Creek District and Colorado Springs, Lead- 
ville, Aspen, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City and Pacific Coast points. 








& Message from 


George. ‘H. Daniels, — 


Milwaukee & St. Pan) 


Congratulates Chicago, 
Railw.y om New Line to the Coast. 


To F. A. Miecer, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
Dear Sir: 1 congratulate you-on the im- 
proved service that you are giving and _ the 
fact that you now have a through line to Cal: 
ifornia, This fulfils a prophecy which I made 


about 1$73-or ’74.. The new departure for” 


the Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul Railway 
will certainly bring ita great deal of business, 


GEO. H. DANIELS, 
General Passenger Agent, 
New V ork Central & Hudson River R. R. Co. 


The above shows something of the 
tremendous interést taken in the in- 
auguration of through service to Ne- 
braska, Colorado; Utah, California and 
North. Pacific. Coast points by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, in connection with the Union 
Pacific’ Railroad. Railroad men_to- 
day predict its great popularity, as 
Mr. Daniels, a generation «ago, pre- 
dicted that such a natural route would 
some day become ah important part of 
the great’ transcontinental. highway. 

The new overland service includes 
three through trains, Chicago to San 
Francisco, every day. 

In addition “to standard sleepers, 
Chicago-to San Francisco, on all of 
the above. trainsy The California Ex- 
press, at 10.25 P. M., Carries a tourist 
sleeping car Chicago to San Francisco. 
The berth rate in this is only $6, all 
the ‘way. Only $33 for a railroad 
ticket, Chicago to California, via this 
line, every day until June 15, 1903. 

W.-W. Hatt, 


N. E. Freight and Pass’r Agent, 
369° Washington St., Boston, Mass, 











BEST 
Midland aS 
Railway |. SCBNERY 


For illustrated pamphlets, panoramic views, of rates, etc., write to 








THROUGH UTE PAss © 
OVER HAGERMAN. PASS 
AROUND HELL GATE. 


C. H. SPEERS, 








— 


eet Romana Dams 





No Better Line 


MONON ROUTE 


Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 

Louisville 

French Lick and 


Modern Equipment. Good Road Bed. 
FAST TIME. 
Between Chicago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
4 TRAINS DAILY. 

Chicago and Louisville, 2 TRAINS DAILY. 
PRANK J REED, CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, 

Ges. Passenger Agent : 

CHICAGO, 


West Baden Spgs. 
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FISHER =a AGENCY 


A. C. FISHER, Prop. 


Long Experience, Prompt, Reliable 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Creat Demand for Cood Teachers, Especially in Every Depart- 
ment of Grade Work 


NOW IS THE TIME TO RECISTER 


e > J . : 
Elementary Science Readers School asaya Elementary and Advanced 


Book  I., with Object Lessons, $0.25 and Lippincott’s Mental, Elementary and 
Book II., with Object Lessons, .30 Practical Arithmetics, 

porrisiiioen College | worcester’ ae 
Book III., with Object Lessons,  .35 orcester’s New Primary, New School, 


New Comprehensive and New Academic 
The Elementary Science Readers may be Tex t=IBooks Dictionaries. 
used as regular reading books. They are in- 


tensely interesting to children because all the J.B 


bjects f which the greatest P 
eee on ae ; , Patrick’s Lessons in Language and Les- 


pleasure comes to boys and girls. As new ‘ 
words are introduced they are placed at the LIPPINCOTT sons in Grammar. 


head of the lessons for spelling exercises, and COMPANY Schwinn and Stevenson’s Civil 
at the end of each book are object lessons Government. 
which every teacher can use to advantage. Publishers. PHILA, Lippincott’s Element ary Algebra, 


N. E. A.-Boston 


If you are going to the meeting at Boston this year, do not for- 
get the fact that the train service of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry. is the largest and most complete between the West 
and Boston. 

Six daily trains each way over the Lake Shore, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago and St. Louis, Pittsburg and Lake Erie, New 
York Central and Boston & Albany roads between Chicago, Toledo, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Columbus, Pittsburg and Bos- 
ton, providing through sleeping cars, dining cars and fine day cars. 


H H to Boston and return will be sold by the Lake Shore, 
Excursion Tickets July 2, 3, 4, and 5, at one fare for the round trip, plus 


$2.00, going and returning by the same route, or you can go one route and return by 
different route at somewhat higher rate. Tickets good returning until Sept. Ist. 
All railways*will sell in connection with the Lake Shore. 


Special Privileges are given on tickets over the Lake Shore, such as stop- 


overs for visits to Lake Erie Islands, Lake Chautauqua, 
and at Niagara Falls; also on tickets from west or south of Cleveland, option of boat or 
rail between Cleveland and Buffalo, in either direction, without extra cost. 


We will be glad to furnish any desired information about your trip to Boston. 
Write for booklets “ Book of Trains,” “ Privileges for Lake Shore Patrons ” and “ Lake 
Chautauqua.” Address 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 























Cutter’s Beginner’s, Intermediate and Com- 
prehensive Physiologies 
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Elite Photo Souvenir 


N 


+ 


w# & OUR LATEST SOUVENIR IDEA & # 





. SIZE— 4x6 inches. 
-. PHOTOGRAPH — that of teacher, school building, or some prominent person as 


desired. Copied from any good photograph, and we guarantee the copy to be 
as good as the original. Photographs alone are admirable gifts, and when com- 
bined with these Souvenirs, which contain something of special interest to each 
pupil, their value is greatly enhanced. 


- MATERIAL —Cards, front and back, of medium weight, Scotch gray photo 


mount. The inner sheets of fine linen paper. On the first of the inner sheets is 
printed the name or number and location of school, the name of teacher 
and school officers together with the year. On other sheets are printed the 
names of the pupils. These souvenirs are specially prepared for each 
school and in ordering care should be exercised to supply, plainly written, al! 
necessary data, names, etc., as herein outlined. 


. SILK CORD — The souvenir is tied at corner with silk cord as indicated. 
. COST, ETC.—One dozen or less, $1.00. Additional ones, 4c. each. 


We pay 
postage on souvenirs and return photograph uninjured. Order should be for as 
many as there are pupils’ names. 


. IN ORDERING — Write your name and address on back of photograph: write 


distinctly matter desired on title card, also names of pupils as indicated in 
paragraph 3. 


ELITE SOUVENIR — Differs from the Elite Souvenir-Photo only in that there is 


no photo on first card, an appropriate design being substituted, and the cards 
(first and last) are of heavy white folding bristol, enamelled. The cost, 80c. 
for first dozen — 3jc. each for additional ones. Both styles of our elite 
souvenirs are new, being here first announced. Samples free. 








OTHER STYLES 


Plain Souvenir, Flag Souvenir ) These four styles have been supplied to 
Souvenir Booklet teachers for some years and met with 
Photographic Souvenir } great success. 








We still list them and shall be pleased to send descriptive circulars with prices 


FOR THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL, or any special occasion,our Souvenirs and E 


Booklets have no equal. They have been presented to millions of pupils 
during the past five years and are to-day more popular than ever before. 


THE KEYNOTE of the great success of these Souvenirs lies in their personal 


features. Pupils will keep them as no other gift would be kept because of the 
names, etc., printed on them. 


STATE SPECIFICALLY which style you desire. 
REMITTANCE should accompany all orders. 

ORDER EARLY and state just when you must have them. 
ASK FOR SAMPLES. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Formerly Instructor Publishing Co., 


DANSVILLE, N. Y, 


TOOHOS HOVA HOS ATIVIOANdS ACV 
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Does your estimate 
for supplies for next 
school year include 
Educational Games 


Games of ‘Addition and Subtraction,” 
“Multiplication and Division,” and 
“Fractions” now ready. 









History, Geography, Wild Animals, 
Domestic Animals, Birds, Literature 
and Word Games, in preparation— 
ready next Fall. 


Other useful and interesting school 
games to follow. Write for descriptive 
circulars. Dept. T. 


The Cincinnati Game Co., Cincinnati, O. 


RicHarD G. Boone, Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati, O., Editor in Chief. 


Davip Eucene Smit, Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, Department Editor of Mathe- 
matical Games. 

Wizsur F. Gorpy, Supervising Principal, Hartford, Conn., Author of 
“‘Gordy’s School History,’’ Department Editor of History Games. 

M. Ape.aipe Hotton, Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, 

Minn., Author of ‘‘Holton’s Primer,’’ Department Editor of Primary 

Games. 























For Your Coming Institute 


Can you afford to be without a Peda- 
gogical gtide that is endorsed by such 
leading educators as— 


F. LOUIS SOLDAN, Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
ALFRED BAYLISS, State Supt. Public Instruction, [linois. 
L. H. JONES, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

JOHN R. KIRK, Pres. State Normal School, Kirkville, Mo. 
J. FAIRBANKS, Supt of Schools, Springfield, Mo. 


D. B. PARKINSON, Pres. Southern Illinois State Normal 
School, Carbondale, I1l. 


Dr. E. C. HEWETT, Normal, Il. 


J. F. MILLSPAUGH, Pres. State Normal School, Winona, 
Minn. 


I. C. McNEILL, Pres. State Normal School, Wis. 
T. C. GLENDENEN, Supt. of Schools, Cairo, Ill. 
J. M. WHITE, University of the State of Missouri. 
N. C. DOUGHERTY, Supt. of Schools, Peoria, Il. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
FOR TEACHERS 


By J. N. PATRICK, A.M, 
12mo. 352 Pages. Half Leather. $1.00 by mail 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


63 Fifth Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


80g Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Make Your Plans for Next Year to 
Include the Up-to-Date Text-Books 





The Augsburg System of Drawing 


. Should receive your first attention. Its special merits are: 


1. Directness and simplicity 
2. Usableness by the average teacher and pupil 
3. A practical and not theoretical treatment of the subject 


You may prepare yourself during vacation by studying one of 
the Teacher’s Manuals 


The System consists of three books — Book I., Book II., and Book III., — price, 75 cents each, — 
containing over 2,000 drawings, illustrating every phase of the work. 


BOOK I. shows simple and effective methods of teaching drawing in the first, second and third grades ; 
that is, to pupils of six, seven and eight years of age. 


BOOK II. presents a regular course in Free Hand Drawing for pupils of the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. This course is intended to lay « broad and firm foundation in the art of 
graphic representation, after which, any of the six special branches of drawing outlined in this book may 
be followed by the pupil. 


ISABEL LAWRENCE, Supt. of Practice Department, Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn., writes: 


I have never before been able to advise a young teacher to buy any book for help in methods of instruction in 
drawing. Nothing but a course of work, in some school where methods of teaching drawing are taught, has seemed of 
much assistance, even to a teacher who has some proficiency in the art. The Augsburg’s Manuals, however, are help- 
ful to every teacher, trained or untrained in the work. : 





Second, it will pay you to obtain copies of 


The Sprague Classic Readers 


COMMENDATIONS 
From [laine to California and from [linnesota to [lississippi 


Send for Circulars and information 





And last, but not least, make application now for copies of 


Home Geography for Primary Grades 


The Editor of PRIMARY EDUCATION, in June last, well said: 


The teacher who begins with this delightful book next September will find she has not left her vacation or the 
country behind. | 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue, 228 Wabash Avenue, 50 Bromfield Street, Bog Market Street, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON S4N FRANCISCO 
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Popular Primary Publications 





Baldwin Primer ‘ ; . $0.30 
Crosby’s Our Little Book for Little Folks ‘ ; ; 3!) 
Werner Primer . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 00 
Williams’s Choice Literature : 
Book One, for Primary Grades 
Book Two, for Primary Grades ° 
Wood’s The Children’s First Story Book 
Hunt’s Primary Word Lessons ° 
Rice’s Rational Spelling Book. Part I. 
Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship : 
ion and Pencil Series. Books A, B, C and D, 
per doz. . ‘ ; ‘ 
Poland’s First Book for Pen and Pencil. Parts I. and 
II., each, per doz. ‘ ; 
Hall’s Arithmetic Primer 
Hull’s Elementary Arithmetic 
Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic 
Maxwell's First Book in English 
Metcalf and Bright’s Language Lessons : 
Part I., $0.35; Part II. : , 
Swinton’s Talking with the Pencil 
Webster’s Primary Dictionary 
Morton’s Elementary Geography 
Natural Elementary Geography 
Roddy’s Elementary Geography . 
Tarbell’s Introductory Geography . 
Barnes's New Elementary History of the United State Ss, 
New Century Primer of Hygiene ‘ ‘ 
Baldwin’s Primary Lessons in Physiology . 
Overton’s Applied Physiology — Primary 
Natural Music Primer . ‘ ‘ 





Write for Descriptive Circulars 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 








Exhaustion 


When you are all tired out, feel 
nervous, sleep does not rest, and 
your appetite is poor, take 


Horsford’s 
7 Acid 
Phosphate 


It will revive your strength, 
induce natural sleep, improve appe- 
tite, and restore nerve power. It 
strengthens the entire system, curing 
the causes of Headache, Indigestion 
and Debility. 

If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 


bottle, prepared on receipt of 25 cenis. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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Plan to Use Them in Your School Next Year 
Send for a Collection for Your Home Now 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


ONE CENT EACH 
for 25 or more. On paper 5 1-2x 8. Assorted as desired. 
120 for $1.00 


Send two-cent stamp for our plain catalogue, or send 
three two-cent stamps for our catalogue containing one 
thousand miniature illustrations and two pictures. 


The Perry Pictures, Extra Size 


On paper 10x12, 5 for 25c.; 11 for 50c.; 23 for $1.00. 


Pictures in Colors 


Birds, Animals, Minerals, Fruits, etc. On paper 7x9. 
Two Cents Each. No orders for Pictures in Colors for 
less than 25 cents. 


Large Pictures for Schoolroom 
Decoration 


On paper 22x 28. 75 cents each. 


The Perry Magazine 


Every teacher should read this Magazine. Monthly 
except July and August. $1.00 per year. Our beautiful 
annual (June) number free to all teachers who subscribe 
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MADONNA OF THE CHAIR 


during June if they mention this offer when sending their 
subscription. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Tremont Temple, Boston 


Highest Award, Pan-American Exposition, 1901 


146 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Gold Medal, Poste Bape ition, 1900 
ct 


Box 1, Malden, Mass. 


edal, South Carolina Inter-State and West Indian Exposition, 1902 
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Let U.; Spell 


A very old man, limping on his crutches, walked 
just before me to-day. He was ragged, looked deso- 
late, and, gazed at the world through critical eyes. A 
city school was having a°’general music lesson in the 
upper hall, and a volume of children’s voices reached 
the street. The old man heard it, halted, looked up 
at the windows with an angry expression, and mut- 
tered, “Yes, singin’ again. They've got to sing 
as soon as they can speak. Better a good deal be 
studyin’ readin’, ’rithmetic and sfellin’.’ I had 
stopped, too, listening to the music, and heard this 
old man growl his disclaimer against modern schools. 
He did not see me; did not know that we two stood 
before a nineteen hundred and three school house, 
a half century apart in our conception of the mean- 
ing of education. Yet, while I believed with all my 
heart in that flood of melody above us, and while 
I did not think arithmetic was neglected, there was 
one word this old man uttered that bridged the dis- 
tance between us. That word was—sfelling. Here 
we met on common ground. Now, we may smile or 
mourn over the poor spelling in our schools, may 
attribute it to the peculiar structure of the English 
language, may declare that spelling is a natural gift, 
but the stern fact remains that, with all our boasted 
progress in education, our modern spelling is in an 
abominably bad condition. We have loftily: laid 
aside the old spelling books and persecuted the 
new ones; have constructed theories and methods 
to teach spelling according to psychologic law; 
have talked learnedly of eye-training and ear-training ; 
have condemned oral spelling and scorned word- 
columns; have discussed and re-discussed phonics 
and non-phonics as helps or hindrances to spelling ;— 
and what is the result of it all? The spelling of the 
English language in our schools is a disgrace to mod- 
ern education. If any conservative, apologetic ‘soul, 
prone to see the sunny side of things, thinks this state- 
ment too emphatic, let such an one visit our schools 
and note the spelling from the lowest grades to the 
graduating class in high schools. That the colleges 
attribute their frail spelling to the high schools, that 
these, in turn, accuse the grammar grades, who throw 
it back to the primary schools, who have nothing left 
in defense but the Edenic fall of man, only proves that 
the evil exists all along the line. If investigation does 
not convince, let the skeptic employ amanuenses, 
typewriters, and stenographers, all in ‘‘ good and regu- 
lar standing,’ and his conversion is certain. And it is 
not the young people only who cannot spell. Ask 
the editors of the daily newspapers and professional 
journals for their verdict, and do not pass by the 
editors of educational papers, with -teacher-contrib- 
utors; all can furnish disheartening testimony. Are 
we a nation of poor spellers? Why? 

Interrogations aside, what is the remedy? 70 
spell morning, noon, and night, every hour of the 
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day, in season and out of season. Whatever we 
do, or do not do in _ the schools, let us 
stamp it upon the minds of our little children 
at the very beginning of their school life that 
poor spelling is a disgrace, something to make one 
think about sackcloth and ashes. Let us create a 
public sentiment in school and out of school against 
incorrect spelling. Let us see that the pupil who 
cannot spell realizes that the defect is not a trifle, not 
an idiosyncrasy, not something to sigh over and 
smile over all at once, but a vital lack in his capacity 
that will handicap him all his life. As it is, poor 
spelling has been condoned till the young business 
aspirant, when confronted by his employer with his 
wretched spelling, will lightly answer, “No, I can’t 
spell very well,” in the same tone that he would speak 
of his inability to play the piano. Business men are 
driven to the verge of profanity and beyond, by the 
inability of our public school pupils to use and spell 
the English language correctly, whenever they employ 
them. It does not help matters to say this is because 
of the peculiar construction of our language. Whether 
our mother-tongue is consistent or inconsistent, if we 
use it, let us learn to spell it. Let us spell. 





The Story and the Story-Teller 


LucINE FINCH, Chicago 


HEN the world was young and man was in his 
W childhood, the old bard went from camp-fire to 

camp-fire filling a dear place in the hearts of 

men. His coming brought good cheer and 
hearty interest. Men sat at his feet and listened to him 
with child-like simplicity. Even the spy who went into the 
enemies’ country sought the safety of the harper’s disguise 
to cloak his dangerous errand. No one was loved or held 
in more veneration than the “sweet singer” who often 
swayed the multitude with his song. 

There seems to be some significance in the fact that the 
young world had its stories /o/d, not read, and it seems 
interesting to apply it to our stories with little children. 
Why is it that a little child is more interested in the story 
that is told to him than in the story that is read? Is it not 
because he needs the magnetism of the story-teller’s eye 
and smile, and the dramatic quality in the telling that is 
more important, from his point of view, than the story as a 
thing in itself? Does he not need the force of personality 
to emphasize the plot and bring out the climax with vivid 
force ? 

A little child demands the combination of a good story 
and a clever teller of stories. Since children of all nations 
have had this demand in their lives, it will interest us to 
look more deeply into the subject and find out what it is 
that makes a good story and a good story-teller. 

Children deal with essentials and we have no more justly 
severe judge than the sympathetic little child. He appre- 
ciates us if we are worthy and, “contrariwise,” if we fall 
short, he sits in judgment and weighs us very correctly., 
To live with little children always brings out the best that is 
in us, because they are a little closer to the great heart of 
things than we. And so we test ourselves on every side 
that we may be fair to all that is within us. 

The story hour should be as much an institution in the 
child’s life as the dinner hour. It feeds him as truly as his 
food does. The dear old “once upon a time” is like a 
slice of bread and butter with jam on it. 

Stories feed a natural inherent instinct. What is this 
instinct and what is the true purpose of stories in relation 
to it? 

First of all, stories give to the child something that his 
nature craves ; something that is a strong demand in his life. 
We may be sure of their intrinsic value to him since he is 
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but'one of the multitude of children who have made this 
demand. Stories are his food. Part of the very fibre of his 
being cries out for them, and they alone can fill this need 
which is not the mere caprice of a few imaginative children, 
but is a fundamental and a universal instinct. Stories feed 
this imagination, which is, perhaps, the strongest character. 
istic of child life. The child lives in a world of fancy 
Little do we know what prince stalks manfully beside us, 
what small queen with grave face sits in her corner and 
dreams. 

A child who listens to stories of great deeds and learns to 
love the hero who dares all and conquers; who thrills with 
pity at the trials of the sweet princess and who rejoices in 
the triumph at last, of the good and of the legitimate down- 
fall of the bad; a child who lives all this over and over in 
an oft-told tale, will, by the natural growth of his own soul 
form standards which will be his means of balance through 
life. This is his introduction into the world of ideal in 
character. 

Stories, then, create ideals by means of which a child may 
grow in a character way. Unconsciously he compares his 
own life and deeds with those of his chosen hero. This 
process within his own mind, is indirectly an element in his 
social development. 

The great life-lessons which we have learned, have not 
been taught us through precept, and the indirect moral 
training for which a good story stands is a valuable part of 
a child’s experience. Let the story itself, the fair working 
out of its conditions, be the moral. Let it awaken the 
child’s judgments of right and wrong. Let him weigh con- 
ditions and balance events and then the true morality of 
real living and fighting and sympathizing and loving will 
become the grain of his being. 

We may judge a story as we do a book by a few elements 
which make it either good or poor. There must be content 
of some worth; simplicity of plot; clearness of style; and 
action. Events in rapid succession must bear directly upon 
each other and upon the story asa whole. There must be 
dramatic situations and a climax. The form should be 
simple and the English good and well chosen. Doctor 
McMurry says there must be introduced into the story, 
‘** Persons and acts that are simple and transparent enough 
to let the moral light shine through; that possess sufficient 
life to lend warmth and vigor to moral judgments.” Again 
he says, ‘No attempt must be made to cover up or pass 
over what is bad. For bad develops the judgment as well 
as good. It remains only to have a care that the child’s 
interest inclines to the good, the just, the right.” — 

There are many different kinds of stories, each kind 
appealing to certain phases of the child’s growth. 

The very small child loves the rhymes and jingles. Here 
our well-beloved “ Mother Goose ”’ and the many cumulative 
stories have a welcome place. The repetitional element so 
strong in little children is here appealed to; the rhythm 
and swing of the rhyme and the sheer, delicious nonsense of 
it, is what they delight in. 

Then comes the simple narrative story, with just a mean- 
dering of events and not much in the way of plot or exciting 
circumstance. ‘These stories are full of very simple expe- 
riences that lie within the child’s comprehension. Here 
would come in simple stories about animals that little chil- 
dren so love ; our dear old friends, “‘ The Three Bears,” and 
delightfully naughty little “Golden-Locks.” The “Three 
Little Pigs” too, and their sensible old mother. . Oh, how we 
used to love them! I have a human, friendly feeling even 
now for every pig that I see because of this story. The 
child who, perhaps, would enjoy this kind of story would 
not be ready to understand a more subtly complex one, such 
as the fairy tale. He is, as yet, not capable of entering into 
the details of experience that exist in the fairy story. 

The greatest story in the world is the beautiful, imagina- 
tive fairy-tale. We are held speechless and spell-bound by 
this and in it we live, and love, and feel, and grow. 

Who could withstand the charms of “ Cinderella” or the 
lovely “Sleeping Beauty?” This type of story is the right 
focd for the imagination and good for young souls to grow 
on. And there is so much material that is rare and good 
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from both the psychological and literary points of view. 
The world is full of the most lovely fairy-tales and the old, 
dear ones that our grandmothers loved when they were little 
girls are as alive to-day as they ever were, and are of the 
noblest type. They have stood first in the children’s hearts 
in many lands and through many generations. I wonder if 
it is because “ Sleeping Beauty ” and all the rest hold within 
them all the satisfaction that the world could ask, because 
they are elementally pure? 

The child of six lives in a world of fancy. He is pre- 
eminently a poet in his fanciful creativity. The fairy-tale 
goes right to his heart, and in this real old world, where 
most things are on the purely utilitarian basis, and where we 
have to keep our feet on the earth, we need the shimmering 
wings of the fairy-tale to lift us far above and out of our- 
selves. Never fear! Life will be practical enough. 

The fairy story is often the embodiment of some great 
truth, whose mystic symbolism may reach the inner ear of 
the child, if not when he is little, when he is big. 

The rigorous way in which it rewards the good and 
punishes the evil must induce a balance of judgments in the 
child’s mind. 

Again, the story is the child’s first glimpse into the 





Fagged Out 


I want to let go, 

To drop the whole thing, 
The worries, the frets, 
The sorrows, the sins, 
Just to let myself down 

On the bed or the ground— 
Anywhere, so it’s down— 
And let myself go. 


I want to forget, 

And [ don’t want to say 

What I want to forget. 

And I don’t want to think; 
Just to let down my nerves, 
Just to smooth out my brain, 
Just to sleep. And that’s all. 


Please leave me alone 
With your pillows and things; 
*Tisn’t that that I want, 
Nor a doctor, nor folks. 
I just want to let go. 
Oh, I want to let go. 
—Amos R. Wells 





A sprig of mint by the wayward brook, 
A nibble of birch in the wood, 
A summer day and love and a book, 
And I wouldn’t be king if I could. 
—John Vance Cheney 


kvery clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, grasping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 
—Lowell 
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splendid world of literature. It is his first literary influence 
and often develops his liking for either the good or the 
crude in literature. When we tell him a good story we are 
helping to form his taste for the best in literature in his 
later life. 

The realistic and historical stories come at a later stage’ 
in the child’s growth. The myths, so full of spiritual signi- 
ficance have even more subtle qualities than the fairy-tale 
and so take the more developed mind to grasp their intrinsic 
value. 

And the telling of the story is almost as important as the 
story itself. First of all, the story-teller must have a great 
fund of sympathy with her audience, and with her story. 
She must be dramatic in telling her story. It must mean a 
great vital thing to her, that will make her cheeks flush and 
her eyes shine with the varying humors of the story. She 
must be natural and simple and yet animated and full of 
keen interest ; and last, but oh, so far from least, she must 
select the essentials that are worth telling, avoiding detail 
that has no bearing upon the plot. 

If she has all this within her she will be charming indeed, 
and we would all gather about her and sit quietly intent 
during any story she would choose to tell. 


Number, Language, and 
Construction VI 


FRANCES LILIAN TAYLOR, Principal of Training School, Galesburg, IIl. 
(All rights reserved) 


The Foot Ruler and Yard Stick 


HE use of the foot ruler and yard stick having been 
emphasized in the plans for the fourth month’s work 
in number, the new material was placed on the table 
before the school. A kindergarten chair, the ac- 

cepted platform for public speaking in the first primary’ 
room, was then set in full view of the class. 

“All the little people in the second row may come to the 
table,” said the teacher. 

With great cheerfulness nine children immediately sta- 
tioned themselves in front of the table, forgetting the desire 
of their classmates to see what was going on. After re- 
arrangement they possessed themselves of the various rulers 
and yard sticks, showing eager curiosity in their examination 
of the strange hieroglyphics, for so the markings, familiar to 
us, appear to untrained eyes. 

The writer here regrets to observe that the child’s indiffer- 
ence concerning his classmates’ frequent inability to see what 
he is illustrating, or hear what he is saying, often passes 
unnoticed by the teacher. 

But the first speaker is on the stand. Grasping a yard 
stick, a smiling urchin proclaims aloud, “ This is a stick.” 
Another child can hardly wait to climb on the chair and 
state with added wisdom that the aforesaid stick is a ruler. 

“IT have a foot stick in my hand,” remarks a little girl. 
“]T have a foot ruler,” is the dignified correction of a more 
observing child, who has heard the correct name at home. 

“This stick is longer than this stick,” says a small boy, 
brandishing aloft a yard stick while he holds a foot ruler 
awkwardly in his left hand. 

“Three of these sticks is as long as this one,’ tells a 
thoughtful little student, who has been quietly working at 
the table, and has placed three foot rulers end to end ona 
yard stick. 

This lesson proceeds until all the children have been 
called to the table and most of them have become familiar 
with the names of the new measures. 

For a second lesson foot rulers are placed on each desk. 
A careful drill in holding rulers, laying them down quietly 
and letting them alone until called for, prevents the annoy 
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ances which usually occur when this noisy material is put in 
the hands of each child. 

“You may measure everything in your reach,” said the 
teacher, “‘and tell me what you find out.” 

Having led the children in previous lessons to measure a 
variety of objects with the kindergarten sticks, the introduc- 
tion of the ruler seemed a simple and logical step to the 
teacher ; but she soon discovered that the slower pupils had 
no conception of its use. An intervening lesson, in which 
the length of the ruler should be discovered by laying inch 
sticks along its edge, was surely needed. But mentally 
resolving to make up this neglect to the weaker minds she 
turns her attention to the first group, who are, as usual, 
ready. 

“ My box is four inches long,’’ states Gladys,, incorrectly. 
“Try again,” encourages the teacher. 

«« My desk is twelve inches long that way,” states Laverne, 
pointing to the width of his desk. 

“‘My brown paper is ten inches long and seven inches 
wide and one half,” is the careful result of another child’s 
long study. This measurement having been verified, an idle 
girl who has not done anything except to try to remember 
what Laverne said, rises to state that her desk is twelve 
inches long. 

Dan, the little deaf boy, has been experimenting with the 
ruler in vertical position. He now proclaims, ina loud tone, 
his discovery. ‘ My desk is twelve inches long up to here,”’ 
he says, pointing to a projection in the iron frame, and, sure 
enough, he is exactly right. 

Willie has been measuring his seat, and although a very 
careful child, he confuses the terms Jong and wide in saying 
that his seat is ten inches long. 

“Do you mean long or wide?” asks the teacher. A cor- 
rect statement follows, and now Gladys is ready to tell the 
length of her box which is five inches. 

“My basket is two inches long,” says Addie, who has 
measured a tiny basket she has constructed of paper. 

Dan's continual effort to think of something new is some- 
times detrimental to his progress, as shown by the following, 
which was the next statement volunteered : —‘“ There is 
twelve inches across this seat and it don’t go clear across.” 
There lay the foot ruler on the seat as described and the 
child evidently felt the need of a longer ruler. 


(The need of correct grammar is a problem which baffles the teacher.) 


Hattie, who seldom offers a recitation, now tells us that 
her box is three inches wide and five inches long. 

“« My desk across that way is twelve inches from front to 
back,”’ says Willie, evidently determined to avoid the con- 
fusing terms long and wide. 

“The width of it is a foot long,” is the next statement, 
given by Lester as he points to his ruler lying across his 
desk. 

The third division having been stirred to action by the 
suggestion of the teacher, Madge arises with her usual smile 
and tells us gaily that her desk is two inches wide. 

With tenacity the children struggle to find out the length 
and width of their desks, and this having been elected as 
the chosen subject of the morning’s number period, the 
teacher lends her aid and explanations. 


A Lesson in Construction 


Four-inch squares of paper are distributed and folded 


into sixteen-inch squares. These are cut according tothe ~ 


directions already given for making the inverted box or fort, 
or the square basket. (See Primary EpucaTion for Novem- 
ber.) The boxes of kindergarten blocks are distributed and 
the children shape their paper boxes and measure the con- 
tents by filling them with cubic inches of wood. 

“My box will hold four blocks,” says Tom, who is the 
first to complete his work. 

** My box will hold four cubic inches,’’ is Laverne’s more 
thoughtful statement. 

** My box is got four inches in it,” says a member of the 
second division. ‘ Would you say 7s got or has?” asks the 
teacher. ‘“ My box has got four cubes in it,” repeats the 
child, not comprehending the full force of the correction. 
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Ada, who sees what the teacher means, gives the sentence 
correctly, but the word go# is too strongly intrenched to suffer 
long by any attempts at suppression. 

“You may take the scissors,” now directs the teacher, 
‘‘and make boxes of different sizes.” 

One of the children immediately cuts a three-inch square, 
and soon has a box which exactly fits an inch cube. 
(Fig. 1.) His success is praised and much cutting, both 
with and without reason, follows. The teacher looks at one 
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Fig. 1 


child who is covering his desk with tiny pieces of paper for 
the mere idle pleasure of using the scissors, and at another 
who is attaining valuable results, and wonders if, after all, the 
failure of the first is not caused by the fact that he has not 
been trained to obey at home. 
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Fig 2 


Harold is soon ready, and, showing his work, says: “I 
have made a box that holds two inches.” He has discovered 
the fact that opposite cuts placed each one inch from the 
corner, as in Fig. 2, will always produce some kind of a box. 

After a numberof boxes containing one, two, and four 
inches have been made, the teacher begins to feel the neces- 
sity of an easy method of securing greater variety. The use 
of the ruler is a much more difficult step in construction 
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than the simple folding of a four inch square into square 
inches. ‘The idea of pasting together two four-inch squares 
flashes into her mind. ‘Two papers are immediately distrib- 
uted to each child, and speedily folded. 

« You may lap one paper exactly one inch over the other 
and paste very carefully,” directs the teacher. “ Your paper 
must be exactly seven inches long and four inches wide.” 
This is done quite satisfactorily and the children seize 
eagerly upon the facilities afforded by the increased size 
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of the paper. Boxes holding ten cubic inches soon appear 
on many desks. By cutting off one row of four squares the 
box may be changed to hold eight cubes. Another row of 
squares being removed, a box holding six cubes can be made, 
After these directions have been given, the children are able 
to construct boxes of different sizes from folding paper, and 
another profitable occupation has been learned which will 
prove of great value as a preparation for the problems of 
advanced arithmetic. 





Scissors cutting 


One Rainy Day 


BERTHA E. BusH, Garner, lowa. 


“ The rain is falling very fast, 
We can’t go out to playy 
But we can have a pleasant time 
Though ’tis a rainy day ;” 


caroled Miss Mary’s pupils. Every face was aglow with 
eager anticipation, for didn’t they know that Miss Mary 
would have something delightful for them to do? She al- 
ways did on rainy days. 

“Please mayn’t we play ‘Chickamy, chickamy, craney, 
crow’?”’ begged a small boy who knew that the stormy day 
brought unusual privileges. 

But the editor of Primary Epucation had been writing to 
Miss Mary that a game with an old witch in it to catch the 
children would be a very bad thing indeed for the school- 
room, so Miss Mary shook her head. She couldn’t help re- 
lenting, however, when she saw the pleading eyes, — this 
soft-hearted Miss Mary— and so she said : 

“We will make a new ‘Chickamy, chickamy, craney, 


_ crow,’ and have it just for a rainy day play. Let me see ! 


We won’t have any old witch because there aren’t any such 
things, but we will have a sly fox instead. ‘Tommy may be 
the fox and sit on the stool, and Dick and Jimmie and Fred 
may move my desk over him for a den. Now the A Class 
may go to the south wall and be little ducks. You may 
come out on rainy days, but if the sun begins to shine, you 
must run home or the fox will catch you. 

The B Class may go to the north wall and be chicks. You 
may come out on a sunny day, but must run back if it begins 
to rain. Now the ducks may come out first as we did in 
the other play.” 

Out filed the merry row, holding each other’s jackets and 
aprons in the dear old fashion to circle around the fox and 
sing : 

Chickamy, chickamy, craney, cray, 
The ducks come out on a rainy day; 
When sunshine has come, 

When sunshine has come, 


When sunshine has come, 
Then home they must run. 


The line halted and the mother duck called out, “‘ What’s 
the weather, old‘fox?”’ 

‘“‘ Raining,” responded the fox, without moving a muscle, 
and the line circled around him again, all but the unwary 
ones, who were considered caught because they had started 
to run home. Again they sang and paused to ask their 
question. 

*‘ Sun’s shining,”’ responded the fox, rushing out, and then 
what a scampering! Every one the fox touched before he 
reached the home wall was caught and had to take his seat. 
Then the chicks came out to words slightly different : 


Chickamy, chickamy, craney, cray, 
The chicks come out on a sunny day; 
When rain has begun, 

When rain has begun, 

When rain has begun, 

Then home they must run. 

It was all very exciting and as good for attentive ears and 
ready muscles as any exercise could be. An audible sigh 
went up when they heard the clang of the great bell that 
proclaimed that the indoor recess was over. 

“ That’s the very best game of all,’’ whispered Bobby as 
he passed Miss Mary. “I do hope it will rain tomorrow.” 

But in spite of the most delightful games that could ever 
be invented, Miss Mary never hopes it will rain to-morrow. 






Columbine 


Columbine, 
Columbine ! 
Thy scarlet dress 
Is very fine, 





But thou hast 
flowers 
Of every hue, 
We claim them all, 
Red, white, 
and blue. 
Thy face is a star, 
Thy leaves, 
they show 
The thirteen stripes, 
All in a row. 
Columbine ! 
— Sel. 


Cutting 


Gallant 


‘*] wonder which of us will die first,” said a little fellow 
pensively to his sister. 

‘© You will,” said she briskly. ‘‘ You’re the oldest.” 

‘*No,” answered the brother, not anxious for the privilege, 
‘* ladies first.” 





Science 


When little three-year-old Ada was told the story of Lot’s wife 
being turned into a pillar of salt, she asked her mother anxiously, 
‘Is all salt made of ladies?” 
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Vacation Time 


(Recitation) 


Good-bye, little desk at school, good-bye: 
We're off to the fields and the open sky. 

The bells of the brooks, and the woodland bells, 
Are ringing us out to the vales and dells, 

To meadow-ways fair, and to hill-tops cool. 
Good-bye, little desk at school. 


Good-bye, little desk at school, good-bye: 
We've other brave lessons and tasks to try; 
But we shall come back in the fall, you know, 
And as gay to come as we are to go, 
With ever a laugh and never a sigh. 
Good-bye, little desk, good-bye! 
: —Frank Walcott Hutt, in Little Folks 





A Neapolitan Boy 


LovuIsE MEARS, State Normal School, Moorhead, Minn. 


(The value of this sketch of the foreign boy will depend upon the way 
the teacher presents it to the children. Don’t read it to them. Get a 
real picture of the Neapolitan boy, and as many pictures of the scenes 
about his home as you can, and familiarize the children with them. Get 
the stage ready before you bring on the boy. Then don’t have a five-act 
play at one sitting. Take up point by point the contrast between the 
life of this boy across the sea and the life of an American boy. Let the 
children themselves make the comparisons. Then bring a school globe 
before the class and teach them the places on this globe-surtace where 
the two boys live. When the children do this they realize as in no 
other way, that we are all brothers and sisters on this same great round 
ball.—THE EpITor) 

Suppose you were a little Italian boy; that you had not 
been born in this great America, but instead, had opened 
your eyes under the sunny skies of Italy! Your skin would 
probably be some darker than it is now, your eyes dark and 
soft, and we should say that you had an olive complexion. 
When you were born your tiny legs would be wrapped and 
bound in linen bands, so that you would feel hard as a saw- 
dust doll. Your mother would think this swaddling neces- 
sary, for a while, to make your legs grow straight. When 
you were four days old, your god-mother would dress you in 
your longest white dresses, and with a large satin cloth 
spread over you, carry you proudly to the church to be bap- 
tized. If you had happened to be born into a noble family, 
a crest, or coat-of-arms, would be embroidered upon your 
shawl. But let us suppose that you were not a distinguished 
baby, refusing to be even the little Italian crown prince, 
who, when he comes, has a gold cradle awaiting him. 

Suppose you were one of the many children that has come 
to bless a lowly home in Naples, living out of doors from 
morning till night. You could see old Mount Vesuvius, 
smoking his pipe all day long, keeping watch alone over the 
whole magnificent harbor, and occasionally growling, seem- 
ing to say: ‘‘ Don’t you remember the cities 1 buried long 
ago? They were as beautiful as your Naples, but I covered 
them over with lava.” But no thought of fear enters your 
ever-happy Neapolitan heart. You are gay the live-long 
day, and so are hundreds of other people living like one 
great family along your street. No winter winds and snows 
to fear, no coats, no hoods, mittens, and shoes to buy; 
enough shelter. Why should not little Pietro or Leonardo 
take all the pleasures that come his way, and visit, joke, and 
laugh familiarly with his comrades? 


The streets of Naples are narrow and steep, sometimes a 


series of broad steps, up which the heavily loaded donkeys, 
as well as people, travel undisturbed. The houses are very 
high, with balconies. A door-like window looks out on the 
balconies. There are no other openings in the front, and I 
suppose if there were, the houses would not remain so cool. 
The front door on the ground floor is so large that the 
people can do their work at the doorway, either just inside, 
or in the street. The house-tops are flat, made of lime and 
lava. Here are sure to be some blooming plants. 

When several bright summers have gone by, and you are a 
lively little fellow, you can use your legs most vigorously to 
make up for the days that you couldn’t kick. A loose dress 
is likely to be all that you are wearing now. If. your mother 
has time to comb your hair, you and she will sit just outside 
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the door, where there is light enough for the mother to see 
sharply. Your older sister, in gaily colored dress, is proba- 
bly near you, washing clothes, and your grandmother may be 
superintending the boiling pots, ready to receive your favo- 
rite dish, the macaroni. When the washing is finished, it 
will be hung on a line, stretched across the street. Your 
neighbors, opposite, are also performing their morning 
duties. If the man across from you happens to be a tailor, 
he and his helpers have their sewing machines in the street, 
and there they work long, weary hours. You do not mind 
elbowing and pushing your way through a thousand obstacles 
along the street, for you are good-natured, easy-going, and 
feel kindly toward all your neighbors. 

You have learned from your comrades the little trick of 
begging, and your bright eyes never fail to see the traveler, 
who gazes curiously into your home, as he threads his way 
along the funny, noisy, crowded streets. You run after him, 
street after street, holding out your little brown hand. If he 
is an American, who hasn’t yet seen too many of you, he tosses 
you a very large coin, as brown as your hand. Because the 
piece is large is no sign that it is worth much. This piece, 
as large as a dollar, is worth one-fifth of one of our American 
pennies. Now, little man, what are you going to do with 
your riches? I know. You are going straight to the fruit 
stand and buy a slice of watermelon. Like most of your 
Neapolitan sisters and brothers, you have but few pennies at 
one time to invest, and couldn’t think of buying a whole 
melon. So your thoughtful fruit-venders cut their melons 
into delicious thin sli¢es to tempt your rosebud mouth. 

Your older brother is a fisher-lad. He gathers coral along 
the coast, and sometimes goes with others to the African 
shore to get the pretty pink branches of coral. One day, 
when money was even more scarce than usual, he took you 
in a small boat out into the beautiful bay, to meet a great 
American steamer that had just anchored about a quarter of 
a mile away. What a jolly crowd of little boats, moving like 
a school of porpoises, around the ship’s iron hull! Some of 
the boats contain musicians, playing merrily on banjos, vio- 
lins, and castanets, while coquettish Italian girls dance and 
sing, looking up eagerly into the faces of the passengers, 
who have, of course, crowded to the rail. A passenger 
tosses a penny down, which is gleefully caught in an um- 
brella below. Some other boat pushes itself into this lucky 
quarter, and the wonder is no boats are upset. In some 
boats are sad, black-gowned sisters and barefoot monks, 
begging offerings in the name of the poor. 

But why are you in this jam of boats, little son of Naples? 
Why, to be sure, you are causing more shouts of laughter 
than any of the entertainers. When pennies are tossed 
into the sea, you cast your little brown body after them and 
catch them in your mouth. You are a little diver, and like 
a fish after crumbs, you dart here and there for coppers. 

Before many years, you will probably be coming over to 
Boston on this very ship, and when you feel that you are 
very rich, you will return to your beloved Santa Lucia, and 
from your heart you will say, “‘ See Naples and die!” 


Santa Lucia* (Neapolitan Boat Song.) 


Moonlight, so sweet and pale, 
From heaven falling; 
Wavelets that murmur low, 
To us are calling. 

White is the summer night; 
Summer sea, silver bright. 
Santa Lucia! Santa Lucia! 


Soft winds that come and go, 
Coolness are bringing. 
Bearing on gentle winds 
Echoes of singing. 

Waits the light boat for thee, 
Floats o’er the waves with me, 
Santa Lucia! Santa Lucia! 


O joy! to lie at rest, 
Drifting and dreaming 
On ocean’s peaceful breast, 
’Neath moonlight gleaming ! 
Bride of the summer sea, 
Naples thy child to be! 
Santa Lucia! Santa Lucia! 

* Santa Lucia is a picturesque fishermen’s quarter in Naples. 
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years ago,” said the lady. ‘“‘ Something that perhaps you 
For 1903 Normal Graduates have long since forgotten. At the time of which I speak 
Coelum, non Animum, Mutat. my little boy was a pupil in your school. Don’t you remem- 





ber Phil?’’ Remember him, I should think I did. No 
need of telling me his last namé. I had never had but one 
Phil like him. His memory was stamped forever on my 
mind. Of all the troublesome, lazy boys I had ever seen, 
Phil had broken the record. 

Phil was not only troublesome and lazy, but he was smart. 
Now if there is any mixture more annoying to a teacher I 
should like to know it. Leave out any one of the three 
ingredients and we have a boy with whom we can have 
patience. If he is lazy and troublesome but dull, we can 
excuse him. If he is troublesome and smart, ten to one it is 

because we do not give him work enough to keep him out 
In Gretchen’s childhood geese she drives to feed : of mischief. If he is lazy and smart, he will learn and let 
Drives them so well the Judge of her takes heed. others learn. But if he is troublesome, lazy, and smart — 
well, you know the feeling that the teacher has as well as I 
do. Whata study that boy had been! He had given me 
many a bad quarter hour. 

“Yes, I see that you do,” continued Phil’s mother with 
twinkling eyes. “And you wrote me a letter about his work, 
or rather lack of work, at school. The postscript of that 
letter is what I wish to thank you for. You ended your 
letter by writing these words : 

“* Now, can’t we work together, for he is my boy as well 
as yours, and he is going to make a man of whom we shall 
both be proud.’ You see I have learned the words by 
heart. Learned them by reading them over many and 
; many a time. 

“ My child,” he says, “ you’re fit for higher things ; ”’ ‘In every room Phil had trouble, and from each room I 

So fits her out, and to the school-house brings. had a letter, but yours was the only one which gave a word 
of hope and cheer. How often I have taken out that letter, 
when the others came and were read, and have repeated the 
words — ‘ He is going to make a man of whom we shall both 
» be proud.’ Miss B., I am proud of him, and I want to 
Hy thank vou again for helping me, for mothers get discouraged 
¥ sometimes as well as teachers.” 

‘“¢ People sometimes laugh at our postcripts,” said the first 
teacher to the second, with a happy stile, but when I write 
to a mother about her boy or girl after this a postcript full of 
hope will be added to every one.” 



































She studies well, she follows every rule, 


Is as a teacher welcomed in a school ; The Leaves of Our Common 
Trees 


In looking over any landscape, or taking in any views of 
nature, did it ever occur to you how much of the scene is 
just leaves? 

Ask your pupils to tell you the use of leaves to plants, and 
then require them to gather the leaves of a score of different 
kinds of plants, cautioning them to be careful in each case 
to select the whole leaf and nothing but the leaf, and you 
will most forcibly discover that ignorance in regard to 
leaves is startling enough to warrant many lessons on the 
subject. , 

We are all willing to use the expression, “a three-leaved 
clover,” when the thing we are endeavoring to talk about is 
in reality a three-bladed clover /a/; which merely goes to 
show that we rarely think or know just how much or little it is 
that constitutes a full leaf. Generally speaking, the trees of our 
parks, lanes, and yards have but one blade to each leaf, but, 
of course, there are many exceptions. The horse chestnut 





> And yet her work is much the same affairs ; 
Then geese she single drove ; now, ducks in pairs. 
— Courtesy of The School Bulletin 








‘ has seven blades, the common locust nine to seventeen, the 
The Postscript honey locust twenty to over two hundred, while the silk tree 
A TEACHER has from five hundred to thirteen hundred. Our trees thus 
UT the best Christmas present of all,” she continued, range from one blade to over a thousand blades to a leaf. 
B as she walked down the street with a fellow teacher,” In order to determine just what constitutes the whole leaf 
was a little talk which I had with a mother. of any tree, the best method is to take for examination a 
I was taking a little walk, just to brush away the twig which has grown to some length duringthe year. This 
cobwebs that had gathered during the day, when I heard— new growth will be seen to have brighter colored and 


“Excuse me, but isn’t this Miss B?” “I wonder what I smoother bark than that of the older twigs. The young twigs 
have been doing now?” I thought. But when I turned and _ will have the leaves at the points or nodes of the stem. At 
saw a sweet face and an outstretched hand I knew it was tothe axle, or angle, where the leaf joins the twig, there will 
be peace and not war. generally be found a bud, an undeveloped twig of a suc- 
“T want to thank you for something that you did nine ceeding year. The bud and leaf mark a node of the stem, 
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Stories for Youngest Children II] 


AvpIE V. H. Barr, Chicago 


(The following stories have been prepared and tested in the school- 
room by Miss Barr. They are designed for youngest children to serve 
for reproduction in writing, drawing, and scissors cutting. They have 
proved so successful that other teachers have desired their publication. 
Specimens of the written, sketched, and cut reproduction by the pupils 
have been sent to me, and are most creditable to the little ones, —THE 
EDITOR. ) 


46 Ruth was making mud pies and drying them in the 
sun. “TJ’ll make one for mamma,’ she said to herself. 
First she made it very smooth, and then printed R-U-T-H 
on it, with a stick. When it was dry, she took it to her 
mamma, who thanked her for it and read her ( Ruth’s) name 
on the top. 


47 “Fire! Fire!” Howard shouted, and ran very fast 
to the hen-house with his hook-and-ladder wagon. Earl and 
Grant ran after him with a piece of hose. They leaned the 
ladder against the hen-house, and Howard went on top with 
his hatchet. Pretty soon Biddy and her dozen chicks came 
running out. “All right, Biddy, you are saved,” said the 
boys. “The fire is out.” ‘ What brave firemen!” said 
Cousin Alice. 


48 Edwin never would accept anything unless his twin 
brother had the same. Every cookie and piece of candy had 
to be divided. One day his mamma sent him to Mrs. C’s 
on an errand. Mrs. C gave him a picture card. Edwin did 
not see how he could divide one card, but he knew that it 
would be impolite not to take it. He was almost ready to 
cry when he got home. He put his arms around Edmund 
and said, “You have the picture side and I’ll keep the other 
side.” 


49 Ida May was rocking her dolly to sleep. She sang 
softly and more softly until she was only humming. When 
her brother came into the room she raised her fingers and 
said, “Sh.” Then she walked gently to the bed and laid her 
dolly down. “Just like mamma,” said her brother. 


50 A new baby had come to stay with Eliza’s auntie, 
who lived across the street. ‘ Please name the baby for 
me, auntie,’”’ Eliza begged. ‘Two little Eliza Deans would 
be too much for one street, I am afraid,” said her mamma. 
“IT know what we can do,” said auntie. “We will spell 
your name backward, and that shall be baby’s name.” 


51 When Claire is naughty, her mamma sends her 
upstairs to her room to sit in her little chair. There is a 
picture on the wall, and Claire thinks that the lady in the 
picture is watching her and is thinking, “ Naughty Claire.” 
She hides behind the bed and peeps out. The lady on the 
wall is still looking at her, so Claire thinks. Tnen she runs 
downstairs and obeys-her mamma very sweetly. 


52 Etta wanted a watch chain for her little brass watch. 
She painted some squash seeds yellow and strung them on a 
yellow silk thread. She fastened her watch to the new 
chain and putiton. ‘“ Quite a pretty gold chain,” her papa 
said. 


53 Harry has a see-saw. He has taught his dog, 
Captain, and Polly, the parrot, to ride on it. Polly sits on 
Harry’s shoulder, and says, “ Polly wants a see-saw, Polly 
wants a see-saw,” and whistles for Captain. Harry puts 
them on the ends and stands in the middle. It is fun to 
watch them. Captain barks; Polly screams and flaps her 
wings. 


54 Elizabeth went down into the basement to wash her 
yag doll’s clothes. She put her dolly on a shelf over the tub, 
to watch her wash. Tom came in, and knocked the doll 
over with his elbow, while getting a bottle from the shelf, 
and poor dolly fell into the tub. “Never mind, Elizabeth,” 
said Tom; “let’s put her through the wringer. It won’t 
break her bones.” And dolly went through the wringer, and 
was hung on the line with her clothes to dry. 
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55 Jim was a little colored boy, and Patsy was his sister, 
They wanted a pumpkin for Thanksgiving pies. They went 
into a field, one day, and asked a man to give them one, 
He said that they might have the biggest in the field, if they 
would take it home. He put the pumpkin over the fence, 
into the road, and Jim and Patsy rolled it along, until they 
came to a hill near their house. ‘ How can we get it down 
the hill?” said Patsy. ‘We will burst our beautiful 
pumpkin.” Then she sat down on the pumpkin and began 
to cry. Just then a man came by in a wagon, and took 
it down the hill to their house. Their mother put it in the 
cellar to keep til] Thanksgiving. 


56 Jim had a goat named Billy. Jim’s uncle made him 
a little wagon and harness. Once Jim tried to drive the 
goat down the hill near his house, but it ran away. Billy 
turned the wagon over, at the foot of the hill, and Jim rolled 
into a ditch full of water. His yellow cap and blue overalls 
were very wet. Patsy laughed when Jim told her what the 
goat had done. 


57 Tommie took Elizabeth’s rag doll and rolled it inside 
of a big snowball. Mamma said that Tommie was very 
unkind to the dolly, but to wait and see how long she would 
be in the snow prison. ‘Three weeks passed by. One 
morning, after a rain in the night, Elizabeth saw the doll’s 
feet sticking out of the snowball. She ran to the snowball 
and pulled the dolly out. 


58 One day Teddie made a very large snowball in the 
back yard. He put his dog, Jack, on the snowball and 
made him jump off. Every time Jack jumped off he barked 
and barked. ‘Teddie’s papa drew a picture of Jack jumping 
from the snowball. 


59 Fred’s coaster was so light, and ran so swiftly down the 
hills, that he named it Speed-a-way. One night, when the 
moon was shining, Fred went coasting. The hill was full of 
boys and girls with their sleds. Speed-a-way was always 
ahead in the race. 


60 Fred’s dog, Carlo, followed him one day to the hill. 
“Here, Carlo,” said Fred, “you may ride with me.” 
Speed-a-way went so fast that Carlo whined, because he was 
afraid. But, at last, he seemed to like the fun, and some- 
times rode with the other boys. 


61 One winter morning, when the snow was very deep, 
Artie promised his mamma that if she would let him go to 
school, he would walk on the fence ali the way. His mamma 
watched him from the window, as there was danger of his 
falling into a snowdrift. Artie was almost at the school- 
house when his mamma saw him stop and take something 
from his lunch basket, and throw it into the field. After he 
came home, he told her why he stopped. “O mamma!” 
he said ; “there was a poor little brown rabbit sitting out in 
the snow, and he looked so cold that I threw him one of my 
cookies ; but he hopped away very fast. I hope that he 
came back after the cookie.” 


62 On Christmas Eve Santa Claus came to a tiny house, 
where a little girl lived with her mother, a poor widow. 
Santa Claus whistled when he saw the chimney: it was too 
small for him. He shook the windows gently. The little 
girl heard him, but she thought it was the cold wind. “I 
know what I’ll do,” said Santa, and he went back to his 
sleigh and took out a pretty basket, and put a doll, a picture 
book, and a pair of warm red mittens in it, and tied it to 
the door knob. ‘‘There!” said Santa Claus, and he rode 
away in his sleigh. 


63 Rose wanted to learn to sew, and she asked her 
mamma for a thimble. ‘“ Perhaps Santa Claus will bring you 
one,” said her mamma. One Christmas morning Rose 
found a silver thimble in the toe of her stocking. It had 
her name, “ Rose,” on the rim. The first thing Rose made 
was a cap for her dolly. 
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Blackboard Drawings for June 
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Mass 

Drawing 

< 

WALTER J. KENYON, 
State Normal School, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

WANT to interest 
readers of PRIMARY 
EpucaTion in this 
matter of mass draw- 
ing. Mass instead of 
outline. As I watch 
our girls at the nor- 
mal school growing daily 
more skilful in their chalk talks 
it seems to me that here is the 
solution of the drawing prob- 
lem for the teacher who 
“ can’tdraw.’’ Colonel Parker 
pounded away on this idea of 
mass instead of line, but no 
one paid any applied attention 
to him. His expression was 
“Use the side of yourchalk.” 

And he plighted his unwav- 
ering faith to that idea, through 
many years, although he could 
not, of his own skill, draw a hen so you could tell it from a 
goat. 

To my mind the logic of the thing is this: If you repre- 
sent an object by its outline you are using a very meagre 
mode of description. Consequently it must be the more 
accurate. ‘Telling so little, it must tell it with precision, or 
the desired effect is lost. But, on the other hand, mass 





Fig. 1 

drawing is more richly descriptive —it tells more things 
about the object; and so accuracy is the less imperative 
and the tyro has a better chance of success. 

Remembering, now, the Colonel’s injunction to use 
the side of the chalk, let us make a vertical mark, as 
in Fig. 1a. It means nothing in particular, so far. 
But suppose, by a second stroke, we throw an 
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added light along one side as in 14. Also an irregular 
touch of light at the top. Now it has a certain sugges- 
tiveness. It seems then that this variation of light, 
although such a simple matter, has possibilities. Let us 
carry it a step farther. By the way the light falls it 
apparently comes from the left and above. The arrow indi- 





Fig. 3 


cates the direction. Jet us now suppose the post to have a 
mortise in it. The same light will fall on the floor of the 
mortise that falls on the top of the post. But the sides of 
the mortise, because they turn away from the light will be 
darker than the outside of the post, as in re. Still the 
drawing lacks interest. It is because no relation is 
expressed. The post seems to have no particular busi- 





Fig. 4 
ness where it is. It should be planted in the ground. 
Now we can best draw the ground by not drawing it at 
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all ; by drawing something that grows in the ground, instead. 
A few short strokes give us a clump of grass at the foot of 
the post. Notice how just that much satisfies the sense of 
relationship (12). 

One line added—a 
sky line — will make 
a whole landscape 
out of the post (Fig. 
2). We may also 
suggesta shadow cast 
by the post by throw- 
ing a slight tint of 
chalk over the sur- 
rounding country, 
save only the shad- 
owed place. And if 
there is a bit of 
charcoal at hand we 
can make the shadow 
deeper (Fig. 3). A 
soft gray spot out 
yonder, cutting the 
sky line, gives us an 
apple tree. And a 
broad gray sweep breaking the sky line gives us a distant 
hill. 

Now if you are going to learn to draw you must do these 
exercises, every one, at the blackboard. Don’t think fora 
moment that you have mastered them merely by understand- 


Fig. 7 





Fig. 9 Fig. 10 


ing the argument. It isn’t altogether your intelligence that 
we are after, at present. It is what the psychologist calls 
the motor memory, you can exercise your motor memory 
only by moving; moving, in this case, your hand and arm, 
in the act of drawing. There is only one thing that can 
really discourage an optimist. It is to look down upon a 
gathering of expectant ladies who have come to take a draw- 
ing lesson, with their hats and gloves on. 

In drawing the post we used two strokes; one which 
expressed only dimension and a separate stroke to tell the 
story of light and shade. If we can do those two things 
with one stroke it will save time and trouble. 

Let us try atree trunk. A broad up stroke, with a little 
more pressure toward the left edge ;* thet a. down stroke 
with the end of the chalk (Fig. 4). Add several more but 
vary them in thickness; also in the pressure; also in the 
location — that is, instead of making them all in a row, start 
some higher up (Fig. 5). Now fill up the intervals with 
vertical gray strokes; give a glinting touch of chalk here 
and there to suggest foliage — and we have a forest (Fig. 6). 
Now put an upright gray spot between the foremost trees. 
Throw a soft light on head, shoulders, skirt, and stockings. 
It is Red Riding Hood. Put a gray undefined spot a little 
farther back. No lighting at all. It is the wolf. 

Let us now apply this mass idea to other forms. Rub 
your chalk round and round, producing a vague, rabbit-like 
patch of gray (7a). Then, as far as you remember the 
rabbit form, throw on the light wherever you think it would 
strike. Leave out the whiskers, the eye, etc., and try for 
just the broad, general effect (74). A touch of charcoal 
helps the shadows. 
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Of course our light must come from ome direction. 
Notice that the light on the rabbit falls from the upper left. 
Now if we laid on heavy strokes at the throat or the under 





Fig. 8 


line of the body it would be a contradiction and the sketch 
would lose quality. Yet this simple mistake — of using a 
heavy white stroke on a dark place —is made again and 
again by the beginner. You see it is not altogether a matter 
of understanding ; and so, as I said before, you cannot learn 
to draw with your gloves on. You must get certain reflexes, 
as the psychologist would say. And you can get those 
reflexes only by doing the thing which 
brings them about. One can look back 
into his schooldays and remember a time 
when the crossing of one’s 7s and the 
dotting of one’s 7’s was the source of 
much concern and watchfulness. But 
now those things have become automatic. 

Our fingers seem to have taken charge 
of them, leaving our minds free for other 
thoughts. 

Now this is your objective point in 
this light and shade drawing. To so 
habituate your chalk to lighting upper 
parts and leaving under edges dark that 
your fingers relieve your mind of any 
thought concerning it. 

Take the hen and her chicks (Fig. 8). 
Notice how the fight on the hen’s legs 
and beak agrees with that on the back. If there are no 
strong variations of light and shade on the chicks, at least 
there are no contradictions. These chicks, by the way, 
are an excellent thing to begin with. Just rub your chalk 
on the board until you have a gray egg. Then put a head 
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on it. Add two crooked marks for legs. But these legs 
must be far enough back to support the body. And the 
little claws must spread out flat. Draw a whole lot of 
these gray chicks, doing various things — running, pecking, 
flapping. Try to get action in each one. 

Try a bird’s nest in the same way, by first rubbing a gray 
patch, round and round, with the side of your chalk (Fig 9). 
Then with the end of it strike a lot of sharp strokes to repre- 
sent straws loosely woven. Keep in mind while doing this 
that a sharp stroke means /ight, and that a soft one means 
shade. Those around the top of the nest will be light 
because the sky looks down upon them. Those on the 
underside will be dark because they are hidden from the 
sky (Fig. 10). The same rule applies to the twigs on which 
the nest is built, and to the eggs. Judging by the eggs, 
from just which direction is the light coming? Is the inside 
of the nest lit in agreement with the light on the eggs? 

The flying birds in Fig. 11 are lit up according to their 
distance away. Notice that the foremost one has sharper 
variations of light and shade than have the more distant 
ones. While the buildings, being so far away, have none at 
all. Notice how this same rule works out in the forest (Fig. 
6). Asthe trees grow farther away they lose the contrast of 
light and shade to be found in the foreground trees. So 
also the girl has a strength of light which the wolf lacks. So 
here we have another principle of general application. It is 
that objects near by have contrasts of light and shade (or 
color) ; while objects in the distance are a uniform gray. 


From.the Mails 
A Number Scheme 


A number scheme which I have found very helpful is this : 
I teach the combinations as “families.’”’ For instance, I 
say, 3-+4—7. Then I ask the children for the other 
members of the family, and they give me, 4+ 3 = 7, 
7—3=4,7—4=3 3. Thus, by remembering one com- 
bination, they really have four. When the problem stands 
‘7 — 4 = 3,1 ask what combination was used, and after a 
little drill the pupils readily reply, 3-++4—=7. This does 
away entirely with learning the less tables as less tables. 
All forms of the combination are immediately referred to the 
“parent form,’’ and the little mind is cumbered with but 
one combination, which he can use in a four-fold sense. 


Ohio H. E. 








Dear Mrs. Kellogg: 

In looking back over the past five years of teaching, I feel 
that whatever success I have gained, and what I am, is due 
to the inspiration of Primary Epucation. Its value to me 
in heart culture is inestimable. I do not want to be 
without it in whatever work I may be. Its editor seems to 
me like a personal friend, to whom I shall ever be grateful for 
one of the greatest. blessings of my life. 


New Jersey C. A.C. 
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Writing Numbers 


I rule the board off into “ streets.” 
bertown,” and the first street is Unit St. 

In it the houses are so little that one person only can live 
in a house. 

In Tens St. two people live in each house, and in Hun- 
dreds St., three, and ondy three. If ,the houses are num- 
bered in color, the children take great delight in directing 
someone to a certain number, finding their houses, and so 
on, through endless changes, until the succession of numbers 
and how to write them become second 


We call it “ Num- 











100 101 | nature.”’ 

peeee GE evona Here is a sketch of part of Hundreds 

= bd St. in case my description is not quite 

104| |105| plain. 

— In numbering spaces at the board I 

to6| |T07| always use Roman notation. As my board 

108| |r109| accommodates thirty children, they have 
——' mastered the Roman numbers as far as 





that without much trouble. 


Mich. oe A 





For Use with the Word Method 


As a help in teaching reading by the word method, I 
improvised “word trays.” I had a number of trays (wooden 
picnic) corresponding to the number of pupils in the class. 
In my drawer, I had strips of cardboard, an inch wide. As 
I taught or used a word, I supplied each tray with duplicates 
made from these strips of cardboard. Of the words most 
frequently used, each tray contained perhaps half a dozen; 
of words less frequently used, two were found to be quite 
sufficient. Sentences were placed upon the board, made up 
of such words as the trays contained. The children then 
arranged these sentences upon their desks. This requires 
of the pupil a study of the word on the board, and a careful 
search in his tray for the duplicate. 

This device is most valuable to teachers who have two or 
more grades to provide for, and consequently has small 
classes or divisions. If the class be too large, the prepara- 
tion of the trays becomes quite a task. 

I sometimes used different colors of cardboard in these 
trays. The children liked this. 


Ohio H. &. 





Supplementary Readings 


I have found the supplementary readings of PRIMARY 
Epucation especially helpful in rural schools, where the 
classes are small. I sometimes cut the stories into large 
sections. After each section is read, some one tells the 
story as far as known. They are then interested, and wish 
to hear the remainder of it. It can then be made the basis 
of the third grade language lesson. 
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THREE LITTLE GIRLS. 
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The Lure of the Woodland 


Green 0’ leaf, sheen o’ leaf, tremulous, wavery, 
Where down the aisleways the errant airs blow; 

Arras of maple boughs—emerald bravery ! 
Always the twilight, and never the glow. 


Wren-call and glen-call—a thrush fluting melody— 
And a far whip-poor-will mournful and faint; 
Then a near robin-note, friendly and fellowly, 
And the small pheebe-bird’s die-away plaint. 


Rook-gabble, brook-babble; jewel-weed shimmering ; 
And the tall bee-balm with torches alight; 

And in the darksomemost recesses glimmering, 
Lo! the white ghost-flowers, like stars in the night! 


Lure o’ heart, every part—mystery, magicry ; 
Wonder !—a world of it hid from the day! 
Cure for care everywhere, balm for life’s tragicry ; 
Up, then, my comrade, and let us away! 
—Clinton Scollard in The Outlook 





The Inestimable ‘“ Pause” 


Nearly every mistake in reading comes from the lack of 
proper pause. I have about reached the conclusion that in 
that little word of five letters is summed up the whole 
science of elocution, as regards the practical results toward 
which we are aiming in our public school work. It gives the 
pupil a chance to gain self-possession; to take his breath 
comfortably ; to look ahead and discover the sense of what 
he is to read; to select the emphatic word ; to decide upon 
pronunciation and inflection; to notice the omission and 
transposition of words—in short, there is very little that it 
does not do. Pauses between groups of words are the sal- 
vation of reader and listener. If the teacher can secure this 
inestimable pause, and can create in the pupil the habit of 
letting the eye run ahead of the voice, there is no difficulty 
in reading which cannot be overcome. These are the two 
indispensable elements.—Caro4ine B. Le Row 


Exercise with a Clock Face 


A. B. BADLAM 


(Every answer from the children is to be proved with the clock face.) 


How many hands has a clock? 

Which hand tells the hour? 

Which hand tells the minutes ? 

What time is it when both hands are on twelve? 

What time is it when the /omg hand is on féree and the 
short hand is on twelve? 

What time is it when the shorv¢ hand is on “#ree and the 
long hand is on twelve? 

What time is it when the shor? hand is on fwe/ve and the 
Jong hand is on nine? 

What time is it when the ong hand is on fAwelve and the 
short hand is on nine? 

What time is it when the /omg hand is on six and the 
short hand is on twelve? 

What time is it when the shor/ hand is on six and the 
long hand is on twelve? 

Show the two ways when the hands make a vertical line. 
Tell the time for each position. 

Show the two ways when the hands make a horizontal line. 
Tell the time for each position. 

Show the two positions when the hands make a right angle. 
Tell the time for each position. 





The phrases “ anybody else,” somebody else,” “ nobody 
else,” etc., have a unitary meaning, as if one word, and 
properly take a possessive case (with the suffix at the end 
of the phrase): as, “This is somebody else’s hat’’; 
“ Nobody else’s children act so.” —Correct English 


Smali boy (just home from school) Papa, whot does gozinta 
mean? 

Father I don’t know, my son. Where did you hear that word? 

Boy Atschool. I heard the teacher say: ‘‘Six gozinta twelve 
twice.” 
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Nature Study by Months X 


AGNES VINTON LUTHER, Nature Study Department, Normal 
and Training School, Newark, N. J. 


For City Teachers 
(All rights reserved) 


So sweet, so sweet the roses in their blowing, 
So sweet the daffodils, so fair to see; 

So blithe and gay the humming bird a-going 
From flower to flower, a-hunting with the bee. 


So sweet, so sweet the calling of the thrushes, 
The calling, cooing, wooing, everywhere; 
So sweet the water’s song through reeds and rushes, 
The plover’s piping note, now here, now there. 
— Nora Perry 


Show us, dear June, that not in vain 
Our lives need be! 
Show us that we 
Must also wait through frost and rain, 
To bloom like thee. — Lucy Larcom 


June! What does it mean for us? Out of door work, if 
we can give it to the children! Plenty of material in the 
classroom, for field and garden are a mass of bloom! 
Emphasis laid upon the life side, for the month is the 
embodiment of it! Humane work, as the warmer days 
come, with their opportunities of carrying this into effect! 
Preparation for the summer, that the child may carry the 
nature study with him during the vacation ! 

Surely this is Nature’s gala month, when her world is 
glowing with the wealth of color she has scattered broadcast. 
Life, too, seems more intense, as birds, and bees, and butter- 
flies, the embodiment of activity, wend their way in and out 
through Nature’s byways. 

If we were endowed with the ability to grasp the signifi- 
cance of even one small field, with its complement of life, 


acting and reacting, the one part upon the other, we would . 


be rich indeed. This knowledge of the close inter-relation 
of part to part we may never gain in all its fulness, but 
there is one key, at least, which will unlock a gate into the 
hidden mysteries of flowerdom, which we ought not to be 
without. This key, ‘‘ Flower Interpretation,” is hung where 
we all can reach it. Some of you have already taken it 
down, and for you the gate never can be closed again. For 
those who have not, we will begin at the beginning and learn 
the story in all its beauty of detail. Each flower you pick, 
hereafter, will tell you its story so plainly that you will 
wonder you have never read it before. 


The Flower’s Mission 


The summit of the flower’s ambition is to make the per- 
fect seed. To this end are bent all its energies. 
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this in mind will supply the motive for the plot, 
which unfolds itself as we progress. The four 
parts of the flower all help to accomplish this. 
Recalling these, you remember the outer green 
cup of the flower, called the ca/yx. This is to 
protect the flower in the bud, and sometimes, 
after the blossoming, it closes over the seed- 
making portion until the seed is ripened. Next 
to the calyx we find the bright colored fefa/s. 
Next to these, standing in a circle around the 
centre, are the threads with the little heads at the 
end, which we call stamens. The heads contain 
yellow dust, or pollen. In the centre is the pist/, 
swollen at its base, which contains the seed. 


Good Seed Making 


It is within the pistil that the seeds are made. One thing 
is necessary for their growth, which the pistil does not 
supply. That is the yellow dust, or pollen, from the stamens. 
It could be obtained from the stamens that stand near the 
pistils, but Nature has decided that those seeds will grow 
better, and make better plants, if they receive pollen from 
some other flower of the same kind. So what shall the 
growing seeds of my rose “‘A’’ do to get the pollen from 
my rose “ B,” over there by the fence? Two messengers 
are available, the insects and the wind, if they could be 
persuaded to act as express agents. 





Insect Messengers 


First, how to call them! Now comes the work of the 
petals. Dressed in bright colors, each petal a banner, they 
wave their welcome to the wandering butterfly or bee. Do you 
think that he could miss that glory of pink azalea over there 
among the trees? But the flower calls in another way. The 
petals appeal to the eye, but, in addition, there is that 
delicious fragrance that tells the bee that the flower is wait- 
ing for him. 

Attracted by these, the bee flies to the blossom. Here is 
the feast of which the color and odor have been but the sign. 
The flower has prepared a few drops of nectar for its insect 
visitor, but tucked it away so carefully tbat he must pass the 
stamens, rubbing off some of the yellow dust on his head 
or body as he enters or leaves. 

From this flower he flies to another of the same kind, still 
in the search for nectar. Blundering into it, bee like, he 
rubs against the pistil, and off comes some of the pollen, 
with which he was dusted from the other flower. This is 
just what the pistil of the second flower wanted to fertilize 
its seeds. In he goes after the nectar. Out he comes, 
dusted anew with fresh pollen from this flower, which he 
carries on to the third blossom he enters. 
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“ But the golden dust of the stamen’s store 
Is left at each flower’s open door.” 


Here is the whole story. Says the flower to the bee, 
« Bring me pollen for my seeds, and carry my pollen on to 
the next flower, and your pay shall be a draught of nectar. 
Watch for my bright flower banner, even if my fragrance 
should not reach you, and you will find me when I am ready 
for you.” ° - , 

All flowers, if read in the light of this story, become clear, 
though the details of the plot vary. The petals may be 
striped, pointing the way to the nectar. A deeper color 
may be centered around the opening of the tube which leads 
to the promised reward. The stamens are frequently grouped 
so that the slightest touch will shower the pollen on the 
insect. The pistil often extends beyond the stamens, so as 
to receive first the pollen the insect brings. In many 
flowers the nectar is in a deep tube, or spur, at the back of 
the flower, to be reached only by an insect with a long 
tongue. 

Though the bee has been taken as an illustration, many 
insects perform the service of cross-pollination for the 
flowers. Flies, gnats, butterflies, and moths all play their 
part. Small nectar loving birds, as the humming birds, also 
accomplish the transfer of pollen. The bee, however, is the 
flower’s best friend, as it must visit, not only enough 
flowers to furnish food for itself, but for the community, 
during the winter, and the coming generations which are to 
hatch out in the hive. For these, the bee deliberately takes 
pollen from the flowers, tucks it into two little baskets it 
has on its hind legs, and on the return to the hive, it is 
made into bee bread to feed the young bees. There is 
always abundant pollen, so that this does not rob the flower. 


Night Service 


No sooner have the messengers who fly by day completed 
their work, than the night staff arrives to continue the 
service. The moths take the twilight and night for their 
active work, and rest, in some retired corner, during the 
day. Watch for them at dusk as they gather nectar from 
the blossoms. Which are the ones they will see most 
readily? The white flowers. Very fragrant flowers they 
will also detect. Hence, during the course of years, certain 
flowers have adapted themselves to the habits of the night 
messengers, and rely upon these for cross-pollination. There 
are some that even close up during the day, opening only in 
the evening. 

Timid buds that keep 

Their odor to themselves all day 

But when the sunlight dies away 

Let the delicious secret out 

To every breeze that roams about.— Moore 


Given a pure white flower, and one whose fragrance seems 
to increase toward night, and you can usually give a pretty 
certain guess as to which corps of workers it relies upon. 

“ The long mantled moths, that sleep at noon 
And dance in the light of the mystic moon.” 
Among these are the climbing honeysuckle, the nicotine, 
the Easter lily, the night-blooming cereus, and the evening 
primrose (a pale yellow). 
Wind Pollination 


Think of employing the wind to further a flower’s wish 7 


But many plants are doing this, though I doubt whether you 
would recognize the flowers as such. The form they take to 
accomplish the distribution of their pollen differs widely from 
those flowers which catered to the insect. Think of the 
agent, the big, blustering, heedless wind, and then see what 
these plants have done to make it their messenger. 

As the wind possesses no eyes nor esthetic sense, it is of 
no use to these plants to develop a bright colored flower 
dress, hence they are minus this attraction. Fragrance cer- 
tainly would be “ wasted on the desert air,’’ so we shall not 
look for this. 

What we will find is a form which consists largely of 
stamens or pistils. The stamens are usually hung so that the 
slightest breath will set them dancing and scattering their 
pollen. Plenty of pollen is made, for the wind is a wasteful 
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messenger, and a few grains would be hopelessly lost. Often 
the pistils are long, hairy, branched, or sticky, so as to 
surely catch the pollen the wind is. sweeping along from the 
neighboring stamen-bearing flower. Wind pollinated flowers 
usually have their flowers separated into those bearing pistils 
and those bearing stamens. ‘The plants frequently blossom 
before the leaves, so that the wind may have a chance, 
unhindered by anything inthe way. Some of the flowers that 
tell this story are the grasses, the grains, the corn, and the 
catkined trees, who dangle their tails to very good purpose, 
as in the hazel, the alder, the poplar, and the oak. 


A Flower Directory 


June yields abundant illustrations for our story of cross- 
pollination. When you study them with the children, review 
briefly the mission of flowers: why they want their pollen 
exchanged, and whom they have decided to employ to do 
the work. Then take one variety, for instance, the pansy, 
each child being provided with one, and let them tell you 
how this flower is calling the bees. If you begin the subject 
in the fall, the nasturtium should be the first used: 

Pansy: Attracts by means of color. Little odor. Flower 
tipped over on the stem, so as to face outward. Lines lead- 
ing to the center, on each of the three lower petals, point to 
the place where the bee must go for entrance to the nectar 
tube. The tube, or spur, may be found at the back of the 
pansy, filled with nectar. The green tip of the pistil and 
yellow-red stamens nearly fill the entrance to this, so that 
the bee must touch these as he forces an entrance for his 
tongue. The pistil is farthest out, the stamens back. The 
fuzz on the side petals may be, possibly, for the bee to cling 
to, as he sips the nectar. 


“Yellow as sunshine, purple as the night.” 


Climbing honeysuckle: White in color. Delicious fra- 
grance, growing stronger at night. Pollinated by moths. 
Deep tube for nectar, hence needs an insect with a long 
tongue. Very long pistil, extended from the flower. 
Stamens also long, but shorter than pistil; curve upward. 
The moth approaches, hovers at the entrance of the flower, 
unconsciously rubs off the pollen, with which it is dusted, 
against the sticky, protruding pistil; and as it drains the 
tube of nectar, the pollen from the curved stamens is rubbed 
off upon the under part of its body or legs. 

White water lily: Closes at night, therefore, pollinated by 
day messengers. Rosette of white petals, with golden 
center, renders it very conspicuous, as it lies upon the dark 
water, Or among its green pads. It has no nectar, but 
insects visit it for its abundant pollen. Shows tendency to 
increase powers of attraction by changing stamens into 
petals. Several transition stages may be noticed from stamen 
to petal. Fragrance leads insects, as well as color. 


“The slender water lily 
Peeps dreamingly out of the lake.” 


Garden lilies: For Easter lily see Primary Epucation for 
April, 1903. Tiger lilies depend upon brilliant color and 
odor. Pollinated by day flying insects. Grouped on stalk, 
so as to increase mass of color. Raised high in the air, so 
as to be conspicuous. Spotted. Groove in center of each 
petal, colored deeper, leads directly to nectar in the center 
of the flower. Has abundant pollen. 

Nasturtium: The most perfect example of a cross- 
pollinated flower, and one most easily read. Flowers tipped 
up upon the stalk, to face outward. Color, gorgeous yellow 
and orange shades. Easily seen. Odor, attractive, though 
not marked. Long spur to hold the nectar. (Bite off the 
end and taste it.) Splotches of color on petals at the 
entrance of the tube, Pathfinders, down the throat of the 
flowers. Stamens and pistil arranged so that the insect can- 
not pass without paying toll of the pollen he has brought, 
and taking the yellow coin from the stamens of this blossom 
to give at the next flower stopping place. Lower lip, a plat- 
form on which he may rest as he drinks. Fuzz furnishes a 
convenient foothold. 

Butter and eggs. Toad-flax: Yellow color. Flowers 
arranged up the stalk where they can be seen. Lower lip 
splotched with orange. Throat of flower closed; the bee 
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lights upon the lower lip, when his weight opens the flower, 
and then we see the pathfinders, leading down tothe spur, 
filled with nectar. Stamens and pistil arched over the head 
of the insect, prepared to take and give the pollen. 

Daisy : A community of flowers in one head. Massed so 
as to be more easily seen. A little village of flowers at the 
end of one stalk. Two kinds of flowers, workers and 
charmers. The small center flowers, which make up the 
daisy’s disc, are the workers, or seedmakers. The row of 
outer flowers, each with a strap-shaped white dress, have only 
to attract the insect to the village, not to make any seeds. 
The bee arrives, and traveling over the yellow disc, sticks his 
tongue into each floweret, for the treasure he finds there. 
Creeping over them in this way, he rubs off the pollen from 
hundreds of the wee yellow blossoms, and in his perigrina- 
ations, rubs it off again upon the waiting pistil. 

‘** Clear and simple, in white and gold, 
Meadow blossoms of sunlight spaces,— 


The field is full as it well can hold 
And white with the drift of ox-eye daisies.” 


Take a sunflower, some day, and find all the different 
stages of these disc flowers, from the tightly closed bud in 
the center, to the old flowers just inside the circle of yellow- 
petaled attracting flowers. The same story is told by the 
single dahlia, the cosmos, the aster, the single marigoid, and 
the zinnia. 

Vacation Notes 


Shall the summer be the rest time or the growing time for 
us? Both, I hope.. Every one of us needs the rest, but 
after the first fatigue of the “last days ” has worn off, ambi- 
tion springs up anew. Then it is when we are ready to 
bottle up all the sunshine which is to brighten our school- 
rooms next year. Go to the “school of the woods,” and let 
Nature teach you while she brings you the balm of rest as 
well. But, before we go, what is there that we can do for the 
children, that Nature may mean more to them this summer? 
You remember Huxley’s simile : 

“To a person uninstructed in natural history, his country 
or seaside stroll is a walk through a gallery filled with 
wonderful works of art, nine-tenths of which have their faces 
turned to the wall. Teach him something of natural history, 
and you place in his hands a eatalogue of those which are 
worth turning around.” 

Suppose we have been trying to do this during the year. 
Think of the summer, with all its opportunities, and see if 
we cannot help the child to open his eyes to more of the 
daily nature wonders. 

An excellent idea is carried out in certain schools, both at 
home and abroad, along the line of interesting the children 
in one or two definite nature topics, letting them watch 
these things during the summer and report upon them in the 
fall. The value of this is shown by the enthusiasm in 
September, as the children report their success in solving the 
little problems given them, or finding the definite thing for 
which they were to look. 

As with the excursion, give clear, definite directions how 
to go to work, and let your first recitation in the fall be the 
report of the summer's notes. 

To insure a fair proportion of returns, let the older chil- 
dren make a note book out of several sheets of paper. 
Ornament the cover by placing upon it a little picture of 
some summer scene, and the words, “ Vacation Notes.” 


Suggestions for Observation 


Making a calendar of garden flowers as they appear. 

A leaf collection, made, pressed, and mounted. Leaves 
of our common trees. 

The record of the life of one plant through the summer’s 
blossoming and fruiting. (One of the best nature lessons I 
saw given in Germany, was the report of the life of the 
potatoes the children had planted and tended during the 
summer’s vacation.) 

A list of the birds seen in the city during the summer. 

Park news. A day with the park gardener. What there 
is to be done during the summer in our public parks. 

A record of the animals in our “‘ back yard Zoos.” What 
were the regular inhabitants? What were the visitors during 
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thesummer? This is fine fun for our city children, especially 
when each provides himself with a penny note book, and 
records the date when he first met the toad or butterfly, 
Let the aim be not only for number, but for interesting data 
as well. 

Prove what can be done with one packet of seeds, 
Results to be exhibited in the fall. 

Market news. Calendar of the appearance of certain 
vegetables and fruits in *the city market. Their wax and 
wane. 

The description of one trip taken from the city during 
the summer. 

Squirrel life in the parks during vacation time. 


Summer Collecting 


Now, what can we do as teachers, during the summer 
vacation, to maké next year’s work lighter? What can we 
collect to draw upon next winter? 

First, a reserve store of strength, to be obtained by 
absolute rest for the first few weeks. 

Then, after looking over our plan for next year’s nature 
study, let us make a list of the material we may need for the 
lessons, and see what there is of this or that which we may 
collect upon our walks. First, a place to keep what we get. 
From the small store, ask for the empty thread boxes which 
accumulate. You are planning to make class sets, I hope, 
instead of the stray single specimen which has to be passed 
from hand to hand. You will find these little boxes most 
convenient for the set of thirty-five or forty specimens. 
Collar boxes serve for the larger sets of specimens. Decide 
upon the twofsizes, and hold to these uniformly. Dennison’s 
gummed labels next, and you are ready for business. 

In the fall, your sets of boxes on your shelves will be a 
grateful change to the usual helter-skelter mixed mass of 
dusty specimens, only one or two of a kind, among which we 
can never find the thing we want. 

Your material for study next year falls into two classes, 
permanent and transient material. What has been said 
refers, of course, only to the permanent sets. Life, abun 
dant and varying, should be a part of your school-room next 
year, but a set of permanent specimens will prove, many a 
time, a sheet anchor to windward when the storm of “Nota 
Minute to Spare” sweeps over you. 


What to Collect 


A set of small twigs, two or three inches long, with a bit 
of lichen growing upon them. Next winter, simply sprinkle 
them with water and they will freshen up. 

Sets of winged seeds, such as maple, ash, ailanthus, etc. 
Burrs, such as burdocks, and other stick-tights. 

Ripened seed cases of poppy, columbine, rose of Sharon, 
and sensitive pea, milkweed pods. 

Common nuts, as acorns, walnuts, and beech nuts. 

Cones of pine, spruce, and hemlock. 

Small bundles of rye, wheat, and oats. 

Cocoons, empty or full. Birds’ nests. 

Sets of shells, fresh water or sea shells. 

Individual specimens, an inch square, of iron, copper, or 
other metals, coal, marble, slate, granite, clay, etc. Seashore 
pebbles and sand. River gravel. 

Pictures of any kind which bear upon the nature topics. 

Series illustrating the process from the raw product to the 
finished article, such as from the grain of wheat to the flour, 
or from the sheep to the piece of woolen cloth. 


Cozy Corners for Clippings 


A nature teacher’s stock in trade should consist of two 
parts: her material; her references. 

Aside from the books we may own (and how often the 
thing we want is never in the books we have), there are 
hundreds of opportunities in the “ floating literature” line, 
odd magazines, illustrated papers, advertisements, etc., 
which ought to fit right in with the everyday work, if taken 
advantage of. 

Now, to business! Make a note, right away, to buy at the 
stationer’s one dozen sheets of stiff manila paper, 11 x 18 
inches. Fold once, so as to make a cover g x 11 inches. I 
know nothing which has caused me to rise up and call them 
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blessed, like my dozen or more manila covers. They fit in 
so neatly, as they lie piled up on my shelf, and yet I can 
slip into them a cutting, a penciled reference, or a picture, 
without taking more than a fraction of a minute. 

I have labeled them in a general way, very easily managed, 
so that many a reference has been saved, for future use, 
which would otherwise have been lost. How it has simplified 
next year’s work as well! The contents of the covers repre- 
sent not one moment of time taken deliberately to fill them, 
but they are rich with suggestions picked up and saved in 
this way, with a minimum of effort. 

First, a plea for those old magazines you have stored in 
the garret, as well as the new ones that have not yet passed 
to that mortuary chamber. Cut them up? No! no hands 
lifted in horror! Have you looked through them once 
during the year? ‘You know you have them?” Certainly, 
but of what use is that? You haven’t the time to go 
through them for a possible article on to-morrow’s lesson. 
No, cut them up, and be grateful ever afterward that you had 
the strength of mind todo it. “But there is something on 
both sides!’”’ Yes, but steel your heart to the rival attrac- 
tions, and make your choice. Don’t let the garret mummies 
accumulate any more. Begin with to-day’s (Saturday) illus- 
trated edition of the newspaper, or this month’s AM/unsey or 
McClure. 

Now, if you are ready, we will label the covers which are 
to enshrine your dismembered material. In the upper left 
hand corner write: I. Outlines. Into this cover you can 
slip the program for the month’s study upon which you have 
decided, courses of nature study cut from annual reports of 
other cities, or a series of topics suggested by the Institute 
lecturer. Suggestions for work according to season, cut from 
educational papers, may find a haven here, and be much more 
available than if left in a back number, whose date you have 
always forgotten. 

The next seven covers devote to the subject matter 
bearing on your nature study. Information, lesson plans, 
song, poem, picture bearing upon each subject, may be 
slipped hurriedly into its place and be trimmed or mounted 
when you come to use it. Label them as follows: 

II. Plants. III. Trees. IV. Animals. V. Weather 
Work. VI. Studies in Stone (including metals, coal, soil, 
etc.). VII. Physiography. VIII. Seasons. IX. Months. 
X. Industries. Useful Products. XI. General. Into this 
latter I put anything on nature of a general character which 
one finds by chance: a bit of poetry, torn from the news- 
paper, a line or two from some poem, hastily scribbled down, 
or a bright saying of one of our great nature lovers. This 


cover is a refuge for bits that you cannot classify under the - 


other headings. 
XII. Books and References. Often one comes across 
a notice of a new book which we know will be of use some 
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day, and which we will be very glad to know of when some 
particularly hard subject comes up. Tear it out of the 
advertisement column, Jot it down, if some one has told 
you of it, and tuck it away in Cover XII. Your city library 
is always giad to order just such books at your request. 
Here, with a double star against it, in my estimation, is a list 
of nature novels, and jolly books on out-of-doors, which the 
veriest non-nature lover could not help enjoying. Thorough, 
delightful, pure enjoyment these books must give, to be put 
on the eligible list, unalloyed by the slightest hint of 
“utility.” These are for the time when the brain is too 
weary for study, but not for appreciation. Remember them 
when you are making out your list of presents you would like 
for Christmas. 

I cannot expect you to realize how valuable you will find 
your covers, until you come to use their contents, but try 
faithfully, and see how the prescription works. If I am not 
mistaken, you will soon out-Herod Herod in the way of 
covers, and be a tower of strength to your less systematic or 
less fortunate neighbors. 





L’Envoi 


So much for the utility side! What is there less tangible, 
but, nevertheless, of equal value, which the summer can give 
us for our collection? 

First, a series of beautiful pictures tucked away in that 
memory gallery of ours, to be brought out when needed. Fix 
these by a little longer looking at: for instance, the quiet 
pool by the wayside, with the brilliant cardinal flower glowing 
upon its banks, beneath the overhanging willow, who 

“ Trails at each pendant tip 
The lazy lash of a golden whip.” 

Lastly, add to your store of /aith, faith in all creation. 
The winter has taxed it sorely, but Nature will renew it, if 
you go forth into her domain with eyes open and heart in 
tune with her rhythm. Every part of the animate creation 
has its problem in life to solve, and is working toward that 
higher ideal, be it great or small. Have faith to believe that 
we all shall reach it. Work towardit. Lend a hand along 
the way, if it is only to lift the trailing vine from the path- 
way, and life will be brighter for the effort. 

“ Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her, ’tis her privilege 
Through all the years of this our life to lead 
From joy to joy; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall ere prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith—that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.” 





A Fair Collector 
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Possibilities in Paper IX 


MARTHA W. STEARNS, Supervisor of Drawing, New London, Cona. 


(All rights reserved) 


C vegan clippings are again in order on the scissors 
programme ; for, though one may make the best of 
Nature in her fashionable park attire, and be thank- 

ful for every scrap of blue sky and green growing 
thing to be seen—between walls and pavements —yet for 


the real, real thing, one must-escape to where Nature does 
her own work in her 


own free way, where 
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‘«‘ Bring him here !’’ she shouted in imperious tones, and 
then proceeded to coax with clover, an unbroken colt, close 
to the fence. 

“’Tis a pity to lose so noble a beast for lack of rider,” 
Miss Blue Sunbonnet continued, and patted the colt’s back 
with one foot. 

‘¢ Now when I come back,” she instructed the other little 
sunbonnets in a whisper, “ one of you must run to me and 
play the king, my father, and say, ‘My son, seek another 
kingdom, Macedon is top small for thee.’”’ 

With that, Miss Blue Sunbonnet slid with a flourish onto 





educational enter- 
prise rests content 
with the “little red 
school-house,” will- 
ing for Nature to 
finish the course. 
The “little red 
school-house” did 
not possess the allure- 
ments of sand-tables 
and various ‘‘ primary 
helps’’ for its tod- 
dlers; they had to 
square their toes to 
a crack in its floor 
while sing-songing 
their primer tales of 
“cats,” “rats,” and 
“ hats” ; but then re- 
cess would follow,and 
then a whole sand- 
bank, perhaps, await- 
ed the pleasure of 
their chubby fingers, 
and all the outside 
world of growing 
things, told them of 
all the old primer for- 
got, and so they were 
educated after all. 





Even the oldcrack © a 


in the school-house 
floor had its ethical 
influence in teaching them to square their toes to the straight 
edge of life. ; 
Through the open windows came the scent of blooming 
orchards and their eyes were filled with the color beauty of 
the pink, white, and green of a play-world silhouetted 
against a blue heaven. 


Children of the Red Schoolhouse 


The boy who had the best spelling lesson was tugging at 
the bell-rope in the little schoolhouse as a “reward of 
merit,” and a long line of sunbonnets, big and little, in pris- 
matic colors, were filing out of the door for recess, and the 
little girls inside of them skipped merrily down the hillside 
to the high fence which separated one side of the school- 
ground from an adjoining pasture. It was a shady corner 
and the girls loved it to “ play school” in and talk over the 
day’s happenings. 

They used to climb to the top of the fence and “ speak 
pieces ’’ as they heard the “ big” ones recite them. It was 
a well chosen stage, for over the other side of the fence was 
a spring where all the horses in the pasture came to drink, 
It was cool and shady and as they stood by the hour to 
cool themselves, they made an interested audience for the 
girls who stood on the fence top, “ declaiming.” 

All the little sunbonnets nodded approval and clapped, 
and the horses on the other side whinnied their appreciation. 

Then little Blue Sunbonnet felt her time had come to be 
distinguished, and announced that she was going to play 
«« Alexander the Great,” with his fiery horse, Bucephalus— 
‘what big Dick Brown read about in his sixth reader, you 
know,”’ she explained. 


** The children’s side of the fence” 


the colt’s back. She had before ridden astride one of her 
father’s milk wagon horses, all around her yard, with great 
satisfaction. Why shouldn’t the colt be fun, too? 

Then little Blue Sunbonnet learned the difference between 
colts and horses. 

Bucephalus reared and plunged forward with a great leap, 
and landed his Alexander, face down, in the thick mud! 
The other little sunbonnets screamed, but little Blue Sun- 
bonnet’s pride had fallen with her. She gave one ashamed, 
heart-broken sob and hid her face in her hands. 

A teasing voice—it was Dick Brown’s—sounded from 
over the fence, “‘My son, seek another horse. Bucephalus 
is too much for thee!” Dick, however, had a kind heart 
underneath his fun and the next minute was over the fence 
picking up poor, little, muddy Alexander, and cheering her 
up. “Never mind,” he said, consolingly. ‘I think you 
were a brave girl to try to ride the colt ; some time I will let 
you try playing Alexander on my pony; now, you had 
better make friends with the horses from your side of the 
fence. So little Blue Sunbonnet and all the other little sun- 
bonnets bobbed up and down picking great bunches of nice 
Timothy grass and clover which they held up for the horses 
to nibble till the recess bell called them in. 

After a few of these fence lunches the first stroke of the 
bell would bring the horses running from all parts of 
the field, straight to the fence, where they stood in a 
whinnying row with expectant faces waiting for their mid- 
morning luncheon. 

The children often added lumps of sugar and apple to the 
usual menu, which they fancied made the horses smile. The 
horses certainly made them smile and have a very good time. 
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Here are the two sides of the fence—the horses’ side and 
the children’s side. (Showing cuttings.) - 


Requirements for all Cut Pictures 


Patterns should be made for the separate parts of each 
picture, by making drawings twice or three times the size 
given, as preferred. These should be laid on tag-board and 
marked around with a black pencil, then cut just inside of 
the outline. These patterns are then ready for the children 
to lay on the white side of the required color paper and 
mark around, after which they must be cut inside the out- 
line. It must be remembered that since only one side of 
the paper is colored, the form, when cut, will be in the 
reversed position from that in which it is outlined on the 
white side. 

Only one or two parts of each picture should be cut at 
one time. The name of each child should be written on the 
white side of every part cut, and these parts put in envelopes 
till the pictures go together. 

The children’s pictures should be mounted on the 9g x 12 
tea or manila drawing paper in common use, leaving a 
margin of an inch or more. 

The large, or teacher’s picture, should be four times the 
size of the small picture, and mounted on manila tag-board. 
When cutting an outline for grass, do not cut around each 
point, but make slant cuts from the points of grass down- 
ward and outward. 





“* Over the other side of the fence was a spring where all the horses came to drink” 


Before pasting, the children should always combine the 
separate parts of their picture, to correspond with the 
teacher’s picture, which should be hung where it can be 
distinctly seen by all, and not till they can do this accu- 
rately should.they be allowed to paste, unless an original 
arrangement of the picture is desired. When pasting, only 
a few dots of paste should be used, and that on or near the 
edge of the forms to be mounted, so in case of a mistake 
it can easily be changed. 

The pictures which are made by the children had better 
not be made for “movement.’”’ That should be reserved 
for the teacher’s picture. 

Children of the Red Schoolhouse 
Order of cutting picture : 
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First lesson—Mountain, hillside, fence, distant bushes. 
Second lesson—School-house, two sunbonnets. 
Third lesson—Two sunbonnets. 
Order of mounting : 
Sky, mountain, schoolhouse, distant trees, sunbonnets, 
fence. . 
CoLor SCHEME 


Sky—Green blue, tint No. 2 (Milton Bradley Co.) 
Distant hill—A—Green medium, and dark. 
Hillside—A—Green dark. 
Distant trees—A—Green, medium. 
Fence—Green gray, No. 1. 
Sunbonnets (light colors according to children’s taste). 
Schoolhouse—Red, shade No. 1. 
Roof—Red, shade No. 2. 
The Horse Pasture 

Order of cutting picture : 

First lesson—Sky, hills, field, fence. 

Second lesson—Three horses. 

Third lesson—Two horses and mount picture. 
Order of mounting : 

Sky, hills, field, horses, fence. 


CoLorR SCHEME 

Sky—Green blue, tint No. 2. (Milton Bradley Co.) 
Distant hill—A—Green medium. 
Nearer hills—A—Green dark. 
Field—A—Green medium. Fence — Green 
gray, No. 1. 

Horses — Allow 
children to choose 
colors. 


Human Speech 


Although human 
speech is the one 
thing that interprets 
the human soul, its 
correct and musical 

. expression is the last 
' and least thing con- 
sidered in all educa- 
tional work. Vowels 
are a universal lan- 
guage. Letters are 
not speech. How 
many people are 
there who pronounce 
the word “up” cor- 
rectly? Americans 
are proverbially care- 
less in their speech. 

Out of “up” they 
make two syllables— 
while “feel,” “sat,” 
and a host of little 
words are given two 
sounds instead of 
one. The use of the 
lips is an important 
matter. So many 
children are taught 

to use their lips on all sounds, making hideous faces there- 
by. There is a system that teaches how to use vowels and 
consonants correctly, and then how to put them together. _ 
Americans are singularly deficient in the matter of inflec- 
tion. Children, speaking naturally, often run up the whole 
scale, and it is charming; then, some older person feels 
impelled to curb them, telling them “not to show off,” and 
making them conscious. This is the greatest mistake in the 
world. We should allow the soul to show through the tone. 
If we Americans could join the Italian cadences, with their 
great variety of tones, to the English pronunciation of 
words—and that, you know, is distinctly different from the 
American—we should have the most beautiful language in 
the world.— Mary S. Thompson 
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Let Us Rest 


‘* Let us rest ourselves a bit. 
Worry? Wave your hand to it— 
Kiss your finger-tips and smile 
It farewell a little while. 


Voyage off beneath the trees, 
O’er the field’s enchanted seas, 
Where the lilies are our sails, 
And our seagulls, nightingales. 


Where no wilder storms shall beat 
Than the wind that waves the wheat, 
And no tempests burst above 

The old laughs we used to love, 


Lose all troubles—gain release, 
Languor and exceeding peace, 
Cruising idly o’er the vast 
Calm mid-ocean of the past.” 





Games for Little Folks 


KaTE S. HUBBARD, Sioux City, lowa 
A Bean-bag Race 


‘A bean-bag race ?”’ 

Yes, but the children make the bags race. 

The school should be divided into equal lines and stand 
facing one another. 

Give a bag to the child at the head of each line. 

At the word “ go”’ the leaders pass their bags to the next 
child in line and then they are passed down the lines from 
one child to another as rapidly as possible ; the object being 
to see which bag will reach the end of the line first. 

When a bag reaches the end, the last child holds it up 
so all can see that “ our side has won.”’ 

Three or four trials are enough for this game, as some 
children get too excited if it is prolonged. 

It is very amusing when some children get so interested, 
and are so anxious for their side to win that they stand, 
laughing, with hands clasped or clapping and are not of 
the least help when the ball reaches them. This difficulty 
is soon overcome when they see that each one must be 
ready, and act quickly if their side is to win. 


The Squirrels 


This delightful game may be introduced to the children 
in words something like the following : 

“Children, shall we play a new game this morning? We 
will call it, “Squirrels in the Wood.” Each desk can be a 
great thick tree in the woods, with a hollow place in it, in 
which sleeps a nice little squirrel, and you can be the 
squirrels ; all act like sleepy squirrels. Put your arms on 
your desk, and your head on your arms, and close your eyes. 

Now I shall tap on some squirrel’s tree and wake him up. 
Then he will skip through the wood and when he taps on a 
tree the “squirrel” in that tree must wake up and skip after 
him. 

Then the first squirrel will tap on some more trees and 
get as many as he can to skip through the wood after him. 
When I say—‘“ home,” all are to skip back to their trees. 

Is every “ squirrel” asleep? Don’t peep. 

Now the squirrel is coming.” 


Ball or Bean-bag Game 


To play this game the school should be divided into 
several groups, according to the number of children in the 
school. Ten is a good number to have in a group. 

Each group will need one ball or bean-bag, and will play 
the game by themselves. 

This is the way each group is to play. 

All stand in a row, excepting one child who is called the 
pitcher. The pitcher stands in front of the other children, 
about six feet from them. 

One end of the line is called the “ head” and the other 
the “ foot.” 

The pitcher throws the ball to the child at the head first, 
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and that child throws it back to the pitcher. Then the ball 
is thrown to each child in turn. 

If the pitcher, or any child in the line, fails to catch the 
ball he must take the place at the foot. 

When the pitcher fails the child at the head takes his 
place. 

If the ball is a good “ bouncer” the children do not call 
it a miss if it is caught on the bounce. 

Sometimes the children have a certain kind of light, red, 
rubber ball. It is very light and bounces around in the 
most illusive, but delightful, fashion, and is the best ball for 
this game. 

During the ball season several balls can usually be found 
reposing peacefully on the shelf where the children put such 
toys when they enter the room. 

The owners are always glad to have the honor of lending 
the balls for a game. 

In some districts it is necessary for the teacher to provide 
the balls. 

A set of bright, pretty bean-bags are nice to have ready 
to use at any time. 


A Boat-ride 


During part of May and those “rare days’’ in June, we 
do not always feel that they are such “ perfect days” for the 
work in a school-room, 

Everyone longs to be lazy for a little while and to go out 
doors to be among the green trees, the singing birds, and 
bright flowers. 

Last year at this time we discovered that lovely “ Boating 
Song” in “Songs of the Child World.” Then we were 
inspired with the idea of an imaginary boat ride to accom- 
pany the song. 

A warm, sultry, sleepy day, presented the opportunity to 
test its merits, and the result proved that it really was noth- 
ing short of an inspiration. 

Perhaps it may bring to many a tired teacher and sleepy 
school a glimpse of bright, rippling waters, waving trees, 
fresh green fields, and — rest, rest that makes the day’s 
work lighter and brighter. 

“Children, let us put away all our work and go for a boat 
ride this lovely afternoon. Let us go in little boats, and 
we will row along the shore where the trees are pretty and 
green, and the flowers and vines are growing. We will get 
the boats ready. Take everything off the tops of your 
desks. Do you think you can get into this boat so carefully 
that your feet will not scratch anything?” 

All stood in the aisles and with a little practice learned to 
“get into the boat,” and that meant to sit on top of the 
desk and swing the feet lightly around so they hung over 
the seat in front. 

* Now we must take our oars.” 

Then we practiced rowing, and learned to “ dip the oars,” 
and “ pull”’ all together. 

Then came the song: 

“ Lightly our boat is rocking, rocking, 
Out on the river’s breast. 
Softly the oars are dipping. dipping, 
Into the wave’s white crest.” 

When we were through singing the first verse we dropped 
the oars and let the boats float into a nice shady place, 
* where the trees made pictures in the water,” and here we 
rested and sang the second verse: 


“ Slowly our boat is floating, floating, 
Down where the willows grow. 
Gently our boat is drifting, drifting, 
Bright ripples past us flow.” 


After this we took the oars again and repeating the first 
verse rowed to the shore. 

At a signal all stepped out of the boats— such a crowd 
of happy, rested children. 





A Sea Shell 


I’m a tiny sea shell Of old ocean blue, 
Of wonderful hue, Just listen—just listen— 
A song I am singing I'll sing it to you. 
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The Dragon-fly 


Nina L. MARSHALL, New York City 


MONG the grasses and water plants in the lakes and 
ponds, many queer creatures are living. We cannot 
go down into the water to watch them, but we may 
get some of the rubbish from the border of the lake 

and put it in a glass jar or dish and have a good time watch- 
ing the queer actions of some of the water people. Those 
which always amuse me are the Dragon-fly nymphs. They 
are curious fellows with the most astonishing lips! ‘The 
bodies of different kinds of Dragon-fly nymphs vary in size 
and color. Some are very small and brown, or bright green, 
some are as long as your thumb joint and as wide, while 
some are as long but quite narrow. One thing they all have 
by which you may know them — an under lip as long as their 
bodies. ‘This lip would be much in the nymph’s way but 
that when he is not using it, he folds it up and covers his face 
with it so that he looks as if he hada 


mask on. While he lives in the water 2 
the nymph feeds on young mosquitoes. a 
He has two large eyes which can look \\ 


in all directions. When he sees a young \ 
mosquito he darts forward with his 
under lip extended and in an instant 
seizes his prey with the nippers at the 
end of his lip and sucks his victim to 
death. The nymphs are often so nearly 
of the same color as the water-grasses, 
that creatures which are hunting around 
in the water for Dragon-fly nymphs pass 
right by without seeing them. When 
the nymphs have lived in the water for 
a long time they get restless and want 
to see something of the world, so they 
climb up the water-grass stems and rest 
in the sunshine. 

Then a wonderful thing happens! 
The nymph turns into a_ beautiful 
gauzy-winged dragon-fly! You must 
watch by the shore of a pond tosee this 
wonderful thing happen, or if you can- 
not do this, you may watch for the 
change in the nymphs you have brought 
from the pond. 

The nymph in the picture had been 
eating mosquitoes in the water, and 
when he had eaten all he wanted he 
crawled out into the sun, and after a 
time his skin opened on his back and 
a beautiful green creature stepped out 
and left the brown skin behind as per- 
fect in shape as before. I took the 
green creature on my finger. A queer 
looking specimen he was ; his body was 
as clear as glass and his big eyes werea 
delicate green; his wings were like a 
bit of crumpled green tissue paper. 
He was not strong enough to crawl or fly 
at first, but as I watched him his body 
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darning needle” which ignorant people have given them. 
They will fly about for a few days ridding the garden of 
troublesome pests, then they will go back to the borders of 
streams and ponds to lay their eggs upon the grasses so that 
the little nymphs as they come from the eggs may be near 
the water in which they are to swim about until they are old 
enough to become beautiful Dragon-flies. 
Frogbit 

The little water-plant in the picture with the Dragon-flies 
and mosquitoes is not a native of America, but is common 
in the ponds of Europe and Asia. It is the Frogbit 
(Hydrocharis Morsusranz) so often grown in small aquaria. 
The plant is interesting for several reasons. The leaves are 
flat and broad, and as they lie on the water, they cause the 
plant to float near the surface, for though it has roots, it is 
not its habit to fasten them in the soil. 

All through the summer the plant sends out slender shoots 
or runners which float near the surface and soon bear buds 











lengthened out like asmall telescope, his ~ 
wings expanded and became more and 
more transparent. I could see the green fluid which colored 
the wings flowing away down his body until his wings were as 
clear as glass and his body was strong and stiff. His body 
and the veins of his wings were growing darker all the time 
and beautiful yellow markings were appearing on his back. 
Then he lifted up one leg, scratched his eye, spread his wings 
and flew to the window. 

He lived in my room for a week and was much admired 
by my friends, who were surprised to learn that Dragon-flies 
have no stings and that, they never bite anything excepting 
small insects. When you see them darting back and forth 
in the sunshine over the ponds or flitting in and out about 
the piazza at sunset, they are after their supper of trouble- 
some mosquitoes. They could not hurt you if they 
would and they do not deserve the name of “ Devil's 





at the ends. These buds expand into leaves to form a new 
plant near the old one, and as in turn each new plant sends 
out runners, a regular raft of plants is formed which may 
cover the whole surface of the pond. When the winter 
comes and ice covers the pond these little plants will all be 
frozen in and die, and if it were not for a curious habit they 
have there would be no plants for the next year as its pretty 
flowers seldom make seeds. 

In the fall the plant grows new buds of a different kind 
from the spring buds. They are filled with plant food and 
are heavy so that they sink instead of float. They stay at 
the bottom of the pond all winter where the cold cannot 
reach them, and in the spring a change takes place in them, 
so that they become spongy and light and rise to the surface, 
where they grow into plants just like those frozen in the ice. 
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Physical Exercises for Youngest 


Children IX 


FANNY L. JCHNSON, Wollaston, Mass. 


' Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world 
With the wonderful water around you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast; 
World, you are beautifully dressed!” 
— Sel, 
UNE is here, and the children naturally- desire to 
J spend the long, pleasant days out in the bright sun- 
shine, for no matter how attractive we try to-make our 
school-rooms, they must seem close and dull when 
compared with the beautiful out-of-doors world. I once 
heard a primary teacher say that when, on a warm summer 
day, her children became restless from the heat, she talked 
to them of the icefields and the icebergs until the power of 
the imagination made the children feel as if there had been 
a decided fall of the thermometer, although there had been 
no actual change in the temperature. On the same prin- 
ciple I propose that we take the little ones for an imaginary 
visit to the seashore on some of the warm June days, during 
the time allotted to physical exercise. How refreshing the 
sea breezes will be to both teacher and scholars, for no 
teacher will be truly successful with these play exercises 
unless her imagination can transport her to the seashore 
with her children. After this imaginary change of scene 
and the actual change from intellectual to physical activity, 
the children will be in far better condition for the 
recitations which follow these exercises, than they would 
have been if they had only gone through a few perfunctory 
gymnastics. 

To those children who live a long way from the ocean 
this trip will be a new experience, and may prove a good 
way to introduce them to an unknown part of the “ Great, 
wide, beautiful, wonderful world,” while those who do know 
something of the delights of the seashore will enjoy playing 
about it all the more. 

As we approach the end of the school year we notice our 
children closely to see what has been accomplished for them 
by the year’s work. We naturally ask ourselves a few ques- 
tions. Do our children stand, walk, and sit better than 
when they came to us last fall? Are they more interested 
in the study of natural objects? Have their powers of 
attention, observation, and imagination been cultivated by 
their work? Do they play better than they did when they 
first came to us? There should be a gain in all these ways 
and in many more, from the physical exercises alone, leaving 
all other work out of the question. The positions of stand- 
ing and sitting are things to which much attention should 
be given. Little children cannot stand in the same position 
for any length of time, and we should show them how to rest 
from ordinary standing positions during recitations, by plac- 
ing first one foot and then the other in advance. Unless 
we do this, the children will surely, after a minute or two, 
stand with all the weight on one foot, or the weight on the 
heels and the abdomen pushed forward, or in some one of 
the many poor positions which it is so easy for the little ones 
to fall into. To keep the children in fairly good sitting 
position also requires “ eternal vigilance,” and when we read 
the many articles that are now written on this subject, and 
see the pictures illustrating the malformations arising from 
bad habits of posture, it makes us feel the importance of 
these things. But if we are to see the ocean to-day, it is 
time for us to start, and on our way we must not forget to 
watch the children as they walk in order to see what they 
have gained in this particular. 


A Visit to the Seashore 


1 The children rise and stand in the aisles. Let them 
walk around the room, rise on tiptoe, run a little, then walk 
again. (They are walking to the beach, walk on toes to try 
and get near to some birds they see, begin to run when 
they first see the water, then walk along the beach.) 

2 Digging in the. sand. Let the children make the 
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them tell what they have made by digging, as a well, a 
pond, a river, etc. 

3. Rise on tiptoe and walk forward taking very long, slow 
steps; keep on toes all the time. (The children are now 
on the rocks partly covered by water and are stepping from 
one to another.) 

4 ‘The children sit on the desks facing their chairs and 
brace their feet against the backs of the chairs; stretch the 
arms out in front, backs of hands up, and make fists; then 
pull the arms backward forcibly until the elbows are pointing 
down and alittle back, the forearm as near to the upper arm 
as possible and the chest expanded ; open the hands and 
stretch the arms forward again and repeat the movement a 
number of times. (The children are going out rowing.) 
As the rowing movement is best done to music, half of the 
children may row at one time while the other half make the 
music by singing the familiar song : 

*« Lightly row, lightly row! 
O’er the glassy waves we go! 
Smoothly glide, smoothly glide, 
O’er the silent tide! 
Let the winds and waters be 
Mingled with our melody. 
Sing and float, sing and float, 
In our little boat!” 

5 The children in each aisle go as far toward the back 
of the room as possible without crowding. Take a few very 
small running steps forward to the left, at the same time 
bending the body to the left, then a few steps forward to the 
right while bending to the right ; continue until the front of 
the room is reached. Make the movement as smooth and 
quiet as possible. (Imitation of the fish darting through the 
water as seen from the boat.) 

6 Hands on hips; heels lift, knees bend as far as 
possible, stay there a few seconds and then knees stretch 
and heels sink. (Some seals are basking on the flats, and 
the children crouch down so as to get a chance to see them. 
The seals will dive when they see people coming toward 
them in boats, so the children play they can just peep over 
the edge of the boat and so look at them.) 

7 Each child lies prone across his desk, his head towards 
the front of the room, face turned to one side, legs straight, 
and feet fastened in the back of the chair, behind him. At 
a signal from the teacher they all place hands on the 
hips and lift the shoulders from the desk as high as 
they can; at another signal they resume the first position. 
Repeat, and then take ordinary standing position. (Seals 
basking on the flats.) This movement can be given with 
the children lying on the floor, when the condition of the 
floor is suitable. 

8 Hands on the hips, feet apart; turn the body to the 
left, then to the right, then forward; keep the feet quite 
still. (The children see a lighthouse from the boat, 
and the teacher tells them about the revolving light to be 
seen in it every night. The movement represents the light 
revolving. ) 

9g Lift the arms sideways until they are horizontal (the 
yards of a ship) ; bend the body to the left, then up, bend 
to the right, come up again; repeat. (The rolling of a 
ship which the children see in the distance. The wind is 
rising so the children must all return to the shore.) 

10 Each child stands very straight on his chair, facing 
the aisle. Ata signal from the teacher each child lifts his 
léft foot, stretching it forward, and jumps to the floor, land- 
ing on both efeet, in the same position as from ordinary 
jumping. Get on chair again and repeat with the right 
foot. (The children are jumping from rocks or logs on the 
beach.) 

11 Rock Tag. One child from each aisle is chosen to 
be i¢; he tries to touch the others, but no one can be tagged 
when standing on his own chair (a rock) ; the children must 
stand erect without touching the chair with the hands; they 
can be tagged while getting on or off of the chair. 

12 Arm Movement. Imitation of the motion of bird’s 
wings as used in flying. The children may then walk 
around the room once and resume their seats. (Returning 
to school from the beach.) 


motions of using their shovels, and after a little, let some of @ * Music in “ Songs and Games for Little Ones,” Walker and Jenks, 
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JUNE BOAT SONG. > 


Alice E. Aller. 
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Chas. E:: Boyd? 


June winds blow and low, e. ~ing the sky, 


otream, Lil * ies dream, Lets go Tow- ing—you and 


Go’ row-.ing —you and 


Oars splash, 
Oars flash; 
Swift" the glowing minutes fly, 
In and out, 
Round about; 
Lets go” rowing — your and 


Where the bani shadows lie. 
Work’s al _done, 
June’s béegun— 

Lets be lazy—you and I. 


= i-* x7 
as TAX 





About Poison Ivy 


O frequently do we hear of people being poisoned by 
this plant, that there can be but one explanation: it 


is not even yet sufficiently known. Attention has 

been called to it so often, that it would seem as though 
it might be given a wide berth, especially after one “personal 
acquaintance” with it. I recall the case of a teacher who 
collected some bright red leaves, on a Saturday afternoon, 
in the fall, to use in her work in nature study the following 
Monday. The plant proved to be poison ivy, and it is per- 
haps unnecessary to add that the proposed lesson was given 
up. If the ivy had been collected Monday morning, and 
placed in the hands of the children before it had proved its 
identity to the teacher, we can imagine what might have 
happened. Cases may turn out to be quite serious, besides 
the pain and decided inconvenience for a time. 

What are some of the marks by which this plant may be 
distinguished, and, being recognized, let alone? Some say 
beware of vines with three leaflets. This would avoid all 
trouble, but would place under the same ban our virgin’s 
bower and hog-peanut, two of our most charming vines, 
despite the common name of the latter. But certain marks 
may be given which will distinguish, and once it is really 
known, little trouble will result. Its leaf, first of all — of 
three leaflets ; its surface very smooth, and with a fresh green 
color. In June, it has small greenish-yellow blossoms, and 
in the fall, grayish berries, which are often picked for their 
decorative appearance by those who do not know the plant. 

The vine climbs by roots from the main stem, and 
presents a matted, hairy appearance in old growths of the 
plant. In states where the winters are severe, woody 
growth is prevented, and it becomes a trailing vine. In 
most places, it is a climbing vine, hiding stone walls and 
fences, and especially liking the trunks of oak trees. When 
it assumes climbing form, it can be easily recognized by the 
character mentioned above. 

There is also some difference in the leaves; in plants 
running on the ground, the leaves are apt to be more cut 
and notched, while those clinging to trees and developing 
much woody tissue are more nearly entire in outline. In 
autumn, they turn yellowish red. 

One of the peculiar things about this plant is its varying 
effect upon different persons. Some are poisoned by going 
near it, even if, as they claim, they do not touch it, while 
the slightest touch is enough to cause some persons misery 


fora time. Others seem to be immune to its effects. I 
remember, some years ago, a boy, who, to gain the admira- 
tion of the rest, would calmly chew the leaves, always taking 
care, I have noticed, not to swallow them. 

The ivy may be easily distinguished from our virgin’s 
bower, or wild clematis. The latter is a vine climbing over 
walls, fences, bushes, etc., but not climbing the trunks of 
trees, or developing much woody tissue. It has three leaf- 
lets, considerably toothed, and twists the petioles of leaves 
about the twigs and branches of other plants in climbing. 
This plant does not flower until midsummer, and its flowers 
are more attractive than the plant itself. They are white, 
and in fairly large clusters. In the fall, when the leaves 
turn, the clematis has its seed, with long, grayish plumes, 
which are very noticeable. 

In the fall, the ivy may be mistaken for our woodbine, or 
Virginia creeper, but the number of leaflets in the latter 
plant is five. Then a comparison of the shapes of the leaf- 
lets of the two shows a marked difference. 

The best thing to relieve the intense pain caused by 
poisoning is to apply cloths wet with hamamelis. The 
poison of the ivy is due to an oily fluid, which spreads over 
the skin and causes the irritation. F. Schuyler Matthews 
speaks in one of his books of seeing the ivy growing in close 
proximity to the witch hazel, from which hamamelis is 
manufactured. Thus the poison and one of it antidotes were 
neighbors.—/oseph A. Cushman, Popular Science News 





Roses 


Red as the wine of forgotten ages, 
Yellow as gold of the sunbeams spun; 
Pink as the gowns of Aurora’s pages, 
White as the robe of a sinless one, 
Sweeter than Araby’s winds that blow, 
Roses, roses, [ love you so! 


Crowning the altar where vows are spoken, 
Cradling the form that is still and cold, 
Symbol of joy—of love’s last token, 
Telling the story that never grows old. 
Clusters of beauty whom none can debar, 
Know ye, I wonder, how fair ye are? 


Blooming for monarch in palaces royal, 
Queenliest charmers in all the place, 
Blooming for yeoman, tender and loyal, 
Stooping to kiss his toil-stained face. 
Roses, roses, born but to bless, 
Yield me your secret of loveliness.—Julia C. R. Dorr 
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Good Bye 
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Tables Reviewed 


EMILY FREIBERGER, Chicago 


accomplished by teaching tables by inference, by draw- 

ing of rectangles, paper cutting, and with the aid of 

cardboard tablets. dn teaching tables of 2’s and 3’s, 
there have been little reviews in columns at the end of a 
lesson, or for seat work, such as writing upon the board 
I—2—3, and asking pupils to supply, in lines below this one, 
other sumbers having same ratio to each other as 1—2—3 
have to each other. For instance: 


|: other papers I have attempted to show what can be 


I— 2— 3 
8— 16— 24 
7 F ¢@ 
12— 24— 36 


100—200—300 
and the like. 

I have found it practicable when teaching 3’s to teach, in 
connection, the table of inches, feet, and yards, not by just 
telling the pupils that there are 12 inches in a foot, and 3 
feet ina yard, but by allowing pupils to guess at the length of 
strings, ribbons, papers, blackboards, windows, etc., and by 
verifying their estimates by measurements with foot ruler or 
yard stick. Then the following little lesson serves to impress 
the relationship of the quantities. 

Write upon the board 1—2—3. As stated above, ask for 
quantities having same relation to each other as these three 
numbers. While the pupils recite the teacher writes on the 
board : 

_— - 
1 ft.—2 ft.—3 ft. 


I— 


Ask for equivalents of quantities given in the second line and 
pupils will be anxious to say 


12 in.—% yd.—1 yd. 
4 yd.—24 in.—36 in. 


Other tables of denominate numbers are taught from. time 
to time, the table of 4’s calling for the introduction of liquid 
measure, the 8’s for dry measure, etc. 

After the table of 6’s has been learned, pupils are able to 
do more difficult work, and will enjoy a lesson of this kind. 
Again write upon the board 1—2—3—4—5—6. Ask class 
for six other numbers having the same ratio to each other as 
I—2—3—4—5—6 have to each other, the first one half of 
the second, one third of the next, and so on. Soon you 
may have obtained this from the class : 

Se ee Bessa Ge 
6-—12—18— 24— 30— 36— 
25—50—75—100—125—150— 
$— $— i 1} 


Mit be fF eee. 


For a change, write the six numbers and place any 


number you choose under any one of these six, and ask for 
numbers to fill out the line as 
1—2—3—4—5 —6 
48 
When this is done 
I— 2— 3— 4—_ 5 —_ 6 
24—48—72—96—120—144 
—?2 = 
write 27 under 72, or } under 1—2 or 4, and so on. 
At another time write 1 gallon under 2 or 4, and proceed 
as before : 
I— 2— — — — 6 
2 qt.—1 gal.—1} gal.—2 gal.—24 gal.—3 gal. 
Then ask for other quantities equal to these, as: 
oo 5 h— 
2 qt.—1 gal.—1} gal.— 2 gal.—z2} gal.—3 gal. 


4 pt.—4 qt.— 6 qt. —16 pt.—10 qt. —12 qt. 
3 gal.—8 pt.— 12 pt.— 8 qt.—zo pt. —24 pt. etc. 


2—. — _— 


Or write 1 yard under 3 and continue: 
SS a a ee 
1 ft. —2 ft. —1 yd. —1} yd.—s5 ft. —2 yd. 
$ yd.—% yd. —3 ft. —48 in.—13 yd.—6 ft. 
12 in.— 24 in.— 36 in.— 4 ft.—60 in.—72 in. 


== 


Write 48 hours under 2, and pupils will delight you with 
— 4— —_— 6 
1 da.—48 hr.—72 hr.— 4da.— $ wk.—6 da. 
24 hr.—2 da.—3 da.—g6 hr.—120 hr.—# wk. etc. 


2— — 


Or write 3 pints under 3, and you may be rewarded with: 


I agg 
I pt—t1 qt— 3 pt.—2 qt— 5 pt.—3 qt. 
.$ qt—2 pt—r13, qt—4 pt—24 qt.—é6 pt. 
$ gal—j gal } gal} gal— 8 gal.—% gal. 


Lively interest is aroused by suddenly varying the ratios 
in this way: Write 24—36—48, or 15—20—25, or 1 pt.— 
1 qt.—1 gal., or 1 qt.—1 pk.—1 bu., and call for quantities 
having same ratios to each other. 

‘Later on try more numbers until 1—2—3—4—s5—6— 
7—8—9—10—11—12 puzzles the class. 

In this manner pupils may receive drill, not only in 
abstract tables, but also in tables of denominate numbers, 
and in fractions. 

Does this not suggest interesting seat work during study 
periods? 





In June ’tis good to be beneath a tree, 

While the blithe season comforts every sense; 

Steeps all the brain in rest, and heals the heart, 

Brimming it o’er with sweetness unawares, 

Fragrant and silent as that rosy snow 

Wherewith the pitying apple tree fills up 

And tenderly lines some last year’s robin’s nest. 
—Lowell 
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Minnehaha 
And Round About 


Mary C. Jupp, Author of Wigwam Svtories 


HADES of Minnehaha! Not the shade of a mythical 
©. Indian girl—who never existed but in the dreams and 
rhythm of a poet’s lines — but shades of the leafy 
trees, homes of a thousand or more birds of northern 
summers. 

The early travelers tell us that the true Minnehaha was 
the leap down the rocks made by the “ Father of Waters,” 
now called St. Anthony Falls, and located in the centre of 
the milling district of Minneapolis. Some even go so far as 
to state that Aaha is a word of surprise in the Ojibway tongue ; 
that when the Indian canoes came up the Mississippi to this 
point, and found they could make no salmon-like leaps from 
cascade to cascade up these rapids, and over this noble fall, 
they noted this fact in the name Minnehaha, 
which then meant a check for them in the 
water’s course. 

Longfellow never saw either the 
giant Mississippi where the Falls of 
St. Anthony marks its downward 
career, nor the pigmy Minnehaha 
Creek, six miles farther down, 
where it tumbles, very grace- 
fully, to be sure, over a nar- 
row ledge, sixty feet above 
the bed carved by the 
waters after they fall, soon 
to enter the Mississippi. 
Until ten years ago or so, 
the ledge at Minnehaha 
projected sufficiently to 
leave a space wide enough 
behind the falling flood for 
venturesome feet to make 
a trip behind the watery 
curtain and enjoy a sort of 
Cave of the Winds experi- 
ence. 

One young couple were 
married in this mystic Min- 
nehaha room of shadows and 
spray, and years afterward, 
the groom, when a _ noted 
clergyman, told of his romantic 
wedding. But he had waited to 
impart his secret until no one 
would dare repeat the episode; for 
the narrow ledge of rock has broken 
away until no group of three could stand 
there long enough to hear and to answei 
the questions which make two souls into one. 

Danger signs are put up, but unless one 
were winged, like Mercury, it would seem a needless 
attempt at walking on nothing, to venture behind the thin 
sheet of falling drops. 

No myth of a maiden named Minnehaha occurs in any 
Indian language, or in the translation of such in English 
prose. Longfellow took a poet’s license to create this 
delightful picture of brown maidenhood, and all give him 
thanks for its beauty and idealism. 

Hiawatha, according to Indian history, when verified by 
authentic writers, was a wise and sober statesman of the 
Iroquois, or Five Nations. He dwelt, and ruled with more 
than usual Indian wisdom, in the central part of what is now 
the Empire State. There are no legends of his boyhood, but 
that matters little. His musical name adds a double beauty 
to the little falls near Minneapolis, as they sparkle in the 
sunshine and paint rainbows for us as we sit in the shadows 
of the glen below. 

Indians of the Sioux and Ojibway tribes did come here to 
fish and to fight, but never the Iroquois. Sioux is the name 
the French gave, for sundry reasons, to the warlike Dakotas. 
There were arrowmakers somewhere here about, and the 
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seeker after absolute truth will find traces of verity in his 
search for facts in Minnehaha’s genealogy. But he will not 
find that there was any real man or maiden ef the poet's 
naming ever here at this particular spot. 

But what difference does that make, when the average 
American knows more about the nymphs, dryads, and fauns 
that perambulate Grecian literature and lands, than about the 
truth of the real aborigines of America? 

While the sun is shining hot, it is pleasant to think of days 
that were cool, and so let me tell you of a trip down here 
during the last ten hours of winter and of February. 
Minnesota can challenge the whole country as to the amount 
of ozone she can scatter on the breeze of a cold winter day. 
I found plenty of that indescribable product of the air afloat 
when I alighted from the electric car which brings one to 
the gateway of this pretty park. Ozone was what I néeded, 
and it made me feel as if snowdrifts, icy paths, and a tem- 
perature far below freezing were excellent things, and rather 

to be chosen than their opposites. Minnesota 

has a high altitude, a dry atmosphere, and a 

tonic quality in her cooler breezes that 

seems to incite and excite one to per- 

form tasks that in warmer climes 
would be beyond belief. 

The falls were found to be 
wrapped in solid sheets of ice. 
Little frozen cascades kept her 
silent company on either side 

of the glen, for the melted 
snowdrifts that had leaped 
down the week before 
were now frozen and hard 
as crystal. English spar- 
rows were the only birds 
in the trees overhead, al- 
though I knew that chicka- 
dees, nuthatches, creepers, 
and kinglets were some- 
where hidden from the 

freezing blasts. Not a 

squirrel, red or gray, chat- 
tered a welcome to me; 
but what did I care? My 
feet fairly flew over and 
through the snowbanks, as 
alone I hurried to the deer 
park, and stood by the den of 
bears to watch for a stray 
antlered head. It was near 
feeding time. Up the steep trail 
came a herd of graceful deer, the 
same kind pictured and described in 

“The Sandhill tag.” They saw me, 
waited a moment to see if I had a bale of 
hay hidden for their coming, then with twelve 
times the beauty of the one stag of the book, 
they were seen, for a moment, fleeing, flying, sailing, bounding 
down that hair line pathway, straight down the hillside, then 
up and away. 

Leaning against the protecting wire barricade, I waited a 
minute, hoping to see them again. But, instead, a monarch 
of the glen, a live “Alert,” unpainted by Rosa Bonheur, 
stood before me. Ten prongs on each antler announced his 
age and prowess. Here was an elk worth coming miles to 
see —and here he was hoping that I might feed hini hay. 
His harem of wives were a little way behind him. Their 
ears were ready for any signal, and their heads were turned 
toward me, while their bodies were hidden. A clap of the 
hands, and they, too, vanished like cloud shadows, into the 
protection of the trees and bushes. How that tall elk man- 
aged to carry that pair of oak trees on his head, without 
breaking a tine, or, like Absalom, being caught in a tree, he 
himself only knows. No man would like to decorate himself 
in that manner for a’ fight, a flight, or a frolic. But rarely 
is a prong broken when dropped in the springtime, and his 
majesty, the stag, has to go for a season like a mooly cow, 
hornless, or like a dethroned king, in tattered velvet. 
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For, of course, you know that reindeer, elk, moose, and all 
other solid horned ruminants drop their antlers about the 
time the sap begins to flow again in the trees. When, like 
Samson, the monarch is shorn of his beauty and strength 
by the natural falling of his head decoration, Sir Elk does 
not stalk around in quite as striking poses. He keeps in the 
shade until the horns are well out of the velvet, and he is 
again clothed with weapons of no mean power. 

The wooded and fairly well watered glen, or deerpark, has 
been found to be an excellent home for some of the big 
game animals of the Northwest. Moose, elk, deer, antelope 
thrive and bring up their families in much the same manner 
that they do in the open forests, and hence the pleasure in 
watching them in their apparent freedom. 

Who cares to see a wolf, or bear, used to tramping per- 
haps fifty miles in twenty-four hours, cramped into a little 
two by four cage, to pace, in endless rounds, a dreary prison 
life? Better capital punishment than life imprisonment for 
the animal, which can neither read nor write, but only think 
and remember the miles he once was glad to run. 

Quite a collection of birds and animals is here to amuse 
the summer visitor. We wonder if the animals are also 
amused by seeing the various faces peering through their 
bars from the outside. 


“ Down the glen rode armed men.” 


No, down the glen live one-armed men, and others, for 
where the creek joins the Mississippi, on the high bluffs 
looking far down over the face of the Father of Waters, is 
situated the Soldiers’ Home, a group of eight handsome 
buildings. Five miles away is Fort Snelling—with its two 
old-time stone forts, built in the early part of the last cen- 
tury to protect this frontier from Indians and others —and 
its new barracks filled with regulars under orders from 
Uncle Sam. 

Between the Falls and the Fort is Mendota, a spot 
beloved of artists, for it is quaint, with its old-time stone 
houses, its beautiful trees, and its most picturesque possi- 
bilities. Near Mendota are groups of wigwams, and in them 
live Bull Dog and his wife, Running Deer and his family, 
and others, but no Minnehaha, or Greek-like, stately 
Hiawatha. Here did live, in a neat cabin, the Dakota who 
gave a friendly warning to the settlers in the last Indian 
attempt to free their land from the intrusive white. The 
Indian massacre, it is called by Minnesotans and others. 
Indian Joseph and his patient, kindly wife, both full-blooded 
Dakotas, or Sioux, are now gone to the world beyond. 
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There are many good Indians who are not dead, and some 
live at Mendota. 

Birds are plentiful, and the bird lover will discover old 
favorites, and may find new ones. I counted fifty-three 
empty oriole and vireo nests that last day of February. 
But the leaves hide such sights in June, and we may 
only listen, while sitting in these shadows, to the songs of 
happy birds, singing to their mates in this year’s nests, 

Minnehaha herself, never heard these songs, but for that 
sharp truth we do not care, neither for the fact that the boy 
Hiawatha never lived nor hunted, in artistic Greek costume, 
down this lovely glen. But we know that we are here, and 
that is enough of truth for one summer day, and all things 
that give a touch of romance to this spot are accepted as 
adding to our pleasure. No searchlight sent out by the 
truth seeker can disturb our day dreams for this hour. 


The Heart of the Hills 


There’s a wonderful country, lying 
Far off from the noisy town, 
Where the wind-flower swings, 
And the veery sings, 
And the tumbling brooks come down; 
Tis a land of light and of laughter, 
Where peace all the woodland fills ; 
’Tis the land that lies 
*Neath the summer skies, 
In the heart of the happy hills. 


The road to that wonderful country 
Leads out from the gates of care; 

And the tired feet 

In the dusty street 
Are longing to enter there; 
And a voice from that land is calling, 
In the rush of a thousand rills: 

‘* Come away, away, 

To the woods to-day, 

To the heart of the happy hills.” 


Far away in that wonderful country, 
Where the skies are always blue, 

In the shadows cool, 

By the foaming pool, 
We may put on strength anew; 
We may drink from the magic fountain, 
Where the wine of life distils; 

And never a care 

Shall find us there, 
In the heart of the happy hills. 

—J. S. Cutler 
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, accuracy. The children were never allowed to say, “I 
Practical Number Work guess.” The teacher, at her desk, holds up a measure, and 
A. C. SCAMMELL, Milford, Mass. asks a child, in the rear of the room, “ How long is this?” 
NOVEL and pleasing method of number work is “I think it is 8 inches long.” 
A winning its way into the lower schools.* “How many think that Mary is correct? Fred may come 
The working outfit of each child consists of a box to the desk and test by his rule.” 
of wooden measures, one crayon, one foot rule, and ‘‘ Now, children, let’s have our game. You may all sit 


a box of cardboard rectangles, marked off into one inch erect, with arms folded behind you, and you may close your 
squares ; these last are used for the building of larger rect- eyes.” 


angles on their work-tables, as their desks are called. The teacher places a measure in the folded hands of each 
The children cut these small rectangles from a large sheet child. 

of prepared cardboard, covered with one inch squares. “Now, open your eyes. What measure have you, Kate?” 

After each cutting, an explanation like this follows: “I “| think it is a 10 inch measure.” 

have cut a rectangle 4 inches long and 2 inches wide; it «« Bring it before you, and test.” 

contains 8 square inches ; its perimeter is 12 inches.” Each correct pupil took his place in line before the 


teacher’s desk. Fourteen of the twenty-two who 
had answered, gave exact measurements. 

Blackboard work: The teacher passes to the’chil- 
dren at the board slips with written problems, which, 
she says, she has prepared in evenings at home. 
A.|/in. 8 “ Problem: “ Draw, with your rule, a line 7 inches 
long, and another 3 inches longer.” 

Problem: “Draw a 4 inch square. How many 

square inches does it contain? How long is it? 
How wide is it? How many inches around it?” 
Cc Explanation: “1 have drawn a line 7 inches long. 
‘ I have drawn another 3 inches longer. 7 inches + 3 
inches = 10 inches. 7 inches — 3 inches = 4 
inches.” 

“T have drawn a 4 inch square. Each side meas- 
ures 4 inches. It is 16 inches around it.” 

“Draw a line 8 inches long. Find how many 2 
D. E. inch lengths there are in it.” 8 + 2 = 4. 

“Draw a line 1 foot long. How many 3 inch 
lengths?” 12—3= 4. 

“How many 4 inch lengths?” 12 + 4 = 3. 
“Or 6 inch lengths?” 12—+-6—>2. “Or 2 inch 
lengths?” 12— 2= 6,” 

“ Draw a line 3 inches long. Draw another three 

As I entered the second grade room, the fifty children times aslong.” 3 X 3= 9. 
were crayoning a line upon the floor, at the left of their “How many inches in the two lines?” 9 + 3 = 12. 
desks. This was in response to the order, “ Draw a ro inch “ Draw a line 2 inches long. Draw the 2 forit.” 2 X 
line.” On measuring, most of the lines were found to be 2 = 4. 
correct ; the others varied from the right by the fraction of “The 2 is 6 inches. Draw the 1 forit.” 4 of 6 = 3. 
an inch. Work with cardboard: “Make, on your work table, a 

An arrangement of the wooden measures by the 
children upon their “work table,” began their regular 
number lesson. “Take up a6 inch measure; place CRAYONS. 
a 2 inch measure below it. Tell the stories.” /21n.Measvre. 

** My 2 inch measure is 4 inches shorter than my 6 fe" 
inch measure.” 70° 

“« My 6 inch measure is 4 inches longer than my 2 I. 
inch measure.” 6° 

“It takes three 2 inch measures to make a 6 inch _ 
measure.” 

“My 2 inch measure is one third as long as my 6 
inch measure.” 

“My 6 inch measure is three times as long as my 2 | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | ul 
inch measure.” es. 

“You may look for two measures that will make lin. Measures. 
a ro inch measure.” 

One replied: “Two 5 inch measures.” L —_ 

“ But what about them? I wish for the séory.” /ft. Rule. 

John corrects: “Two 5 inch measures will make 
a ro inch measure.” WORK TABLE 

All the different additions that make ten are given 
in sentences, by the children, each answer being tested 
by placing the small measures against the foot rule. 

“Look for a 2 inch measure; take it; find the 6 
for it.” 

“T have a 2 inch measure; the 6 for it is a 12 
inch measure.” 





















































































































































Arrangement of Measures. 


“ Your 1 is a 3 inch measure ; find the 4 for it.” rectangle, 6 inches by 2 inches, with one inch squares, 

“My 1 is a 3 inch measure; the 4 for it is a 12 inch and count the surface by /ong rows, first, and then by short 
measure.” rows.” 

The visualization and touch tests were notable for their “ Long rows, 6, 12 inches; short rows, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 


** Miss Sarah J. Walter, Training School, Willimantic, Conn., is the author of this inches,” 
met . 
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** Now, make a different rectangle with the same square 
inch measures.” 

“ Build a rectangle 18 inches long and 2 inches wide.” 

To do this, some place three 6 inch by 2 inch rectangles 
side by side. One says: “I have built a rectangle 18 
inches long and 2 inches wide. It contains 36 square 
inches. Its perimeter is 40 inches.” 

The squares were counted by 6’s and by 2’s. Other 
children use larger or smaller oblongs in building this rect- 
angle, so that a variety of stories is told. 

“Shut your eyes, children, and think of a rectangle that 
shall contain 36 square inches. When you can see it, 
with your eyes shut, you may open your eyes and 
build it.” 

Some build 6 inch squares, others build oblongs. 

In counting the perimeter, this order is observed: upper 
edge, lower edge, right side, left side. 

The solids, up to the yard lengths, are supplied to the 
schools where this system is taught. The teaching is in 
this wise : 

“ Close your eyes, children, and think of a solid that is 
4 inches long, 2 inches wide, and 2 inches high.” After 
constructing the solid of 1 inch cubes, they say, “I have 
built a solid 4 inches long, 2 inches wide, and 2 inches high. 
It contains 16 cubic inches.” 

“Now, find the sguvare inches in the surface.” 

To do this, corresponding cardboard measures are placed 
upon the six sides of the solid; the teacher then removes 
these, one by one, holding them up for the children to 
count. 

For variety, the school may resolve itself into families, as : 
“ The Five family may come forward.” 

Each of the Five selects his rectangle in order, and 
explains it. These rectangles are: 5 inches by 1 inch, 5 
inches by 2 inches, 5 inches by 3 inches, 5 inches by 4 
inches, 5 inches by 5 inches.” 

Several families are thus called out, the last member of 
each family being a sguare. 

In a third grade room, a blackboard was covered with 
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rectangles, and their relations were noted. Questions like 
these were given: 

“If Bis 1, what is 2?” 

Ans. If Bis 1, Cis 2. 

“ What part of C is D?” 

Ans. Dis ¢ of C. 

“ Find 4 of C.” 

Ans. Ais} of C. 

“Then 3 of C is —?” 

Ans. % of C is B, or § of C. 

This manual work of the little folks calls to the front their 
best allies, who teach them the “four rules,” fractions, 
language (and better), observation, comparison and con- 
fidence. 


How to Make Roses 


«It’s summer,” says a fairy, 

“ Bring me tissue light and airy ; 
Bring me colors of the rarest, 
Search the rainbow for the fairest 
Sea-shell pink, and sunny yellow, 
Kingly crimson, deep and mellow ; 
Faint red in Aurora beaming. 
And the white in pure pearl gleaming. 


“ Bring me diamonds from the spaces 
Where the air the earth embraces ; 
Bring me gold dust by divining 
Where the humming bird is mining ; 
Bring me sweets as rich as maybe 
From the kisses of a baby ; 

With an art no fay discloses 
I am going to make some roses.’’—Se/. 





‘¢ The inner side of every cloud 
Is bright and shining: 
Therefore I turn my clouds about, 
And always wear them inside out 
To show the lining,” 





Off for the picnic | 
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National Educational Association Meeting 
BOSTON, MASS., JULY 6-10, 1903 


For the above occasion the 


WABASH LINE 


Will sell round trip tickets at especially reduced rates to Boston, with a liberal 
choice of routes. Tickets will be sold July ist to sth, inclusive, with extreme 
limit for return until September ist if desired. 


Numerous attractive side trips will be offered at reduced rates. 


For illustrated Folder containing map of routes and of the City of Boston, 
together with a list of hotels, their location and rates, address 


C. S. CRANE, Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“WHAT WE. MAY DO” 


A Book of Sewing Card Patterns—Forms of Life 
in Straight Lines 














ARRANGED BY ANNA W. DEVEREAUX, 


Supervisor of Kindergartens, Lowell, [lass. 





The Patterns are practical and artistic. The Designs are arranged for 
the purpose of helping Kindergartners and Primary Teachers and 
pleasing children. 








PRICE, . . SIXTY CENTS 








PUBLISHED BY 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
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June 


Let us be grateful for another June, and show our grati- 
tude by absorbing just as much of it as we possibly can, and 
what we absorb with most pleasure, we must, of course, give 
to the children. In the millennium, when all things are made 
right, perhaps the end of the school year will not come in 
June. Weariness and worries are out of place in these 
heavenly days, yet they always come with them, in the 
school world. When the powers that be come to realize 
that a June examination does not test the gain and develop- 
ment of the child through the year, these will be no more. 
And when the re-election of teachers takes place in the middle, 
instead of the end, of the year, one more cause of anxiety may 
be eliminated from the closing month of school. Then June 
will have a little more opportunity to accomplish its spiritual 
mission. It isn’t much use to say, ‘“‘ Don’t worry,” yet I do 
say it. Get all the June you can, even if fear-shadows 
darken your vision now and then. Out doors is a remedy 
for most ills. Whatever you give up, get out doors, and 
breathe deeply. 





Summer Plans 


Are they maturing or matured? I wonder how many are 
coming to our Boston N. E. A.? At last this organization 
has planned a summer meeting that is so sensible that even 
tired teachers can enjoy it. No afternoon sessions — thus 
giving everybody a chance to go sight-seeing, or to sleep, 
with no feeling of “ dodging” the meetings, if escapades 
from N. E. A’s. ever do haunt the conscience. Boston hints 
mysteriously, at something characteristic and unique for-a 
treat to the visitors on its own account, but, thus far, it is 
not revealed. 

The Emerson Centennial will be observed by a memorial 
school, at Boston and Concord, for three weeks, beginning 
immediately after the N. E. A.; morning sessions at Con- 
cord, and evening sessions in Boston. ‘This will be an 
intellectual treat of the highest order. 

Summer Schools Think many times before you bury 
yourselves in some summer school for six weeks, giving the 
whole day to hard study, for the sake of getting a higher per 
cent in an examination, or a higher salary on your return. 
It is absolutely a sin against one’s self to spend the recreation 
period in such a way. Let Ambition beckon and friends 
persuade, but go where rest can be found. Before the close 
of another year you will regret it, if you do not. You owe it 
to the school for which you are engaged next year, to bring 
to it all the energy and freshness you can accumulate in 
vacation. There ave summer schools that combine study 
and recreation and are helpful in every way. You need 
inspiration, breadth, new and superior acquaintances, and 
all the freedom you can get, in a summer school. Health 
first, and study afterwards. 





Try It 
Somebody suggests that we watch a field, or group, of 
daisies, when the wind blows, and jot down, on a staff, the 
rhythmic movements they make, in notes. Will some 
musical teacher try this, this summer, and give it to us in 
the fall? . “‘ Everything sings,” says Emerson. 





This paper is not published in July and August. 
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Editor’s Address 
Norfolk House, Roxbury, Mass. 


June Boat Song 
A piano accompaniment of the June Boat Song in this 


number can be had by alidressing Mr. Charles E. Boyd, 
North Cambridge, Mass. Price, 12 cents. 


Next Year 


“Teaching Arithmetic in Ten Cities,” will be the promi- 
nent serial next year in Primary EpucaTion. A former 
series, “Reading in Ten Cities,” proved so helpful to 
teachers that I have been frequently requested to give a 
similar one on the subject of arithmetic. The first 
instalfment will appear in the September number. The 
cities selected will represent all parts of the country. 
Illustrations of school-room work will be given in each 
article, and teachers will find this a rare opportunity to learn 
the various methods used in teaching this difficult subject to 
the youngest children.’ 


“ Legends of the Rhine.” It is with a little triumphant 
flourish of the pen that I announce that selections from 
these ancient legends will appear in this paper next year. 
No educational paper, and, as far as I know, no liter- 
ary periodical, has ever attempted to prepare these for 
the children. It might be supposed that they have been 
considered too wild and exciting for children, but since even 
our youngest have been, for years, mercilessly regaled with 
hydra-headed monsters and tragedies galore under the name 
of classic literature, it will not be surprising if the Rhine 
lore seems rather colorless and tame to them. Very care- 
fully will these legends be chosen and pruned, in their 
preparation for Primary Epucation, and it is believed their 
freshness and attractiveness will prove a pleasure to 
teachers and children. Wait and see if they will not listen 
to the marvelous song of the “ Lorelei’ they will hear about 
next September. 


‘‘ American History Stories,” in coarse type, for the chil- 
dren to read for themselves—their very own—will be a new 
feature of this paper for the coming year. 


“ Animal Talks and Stories,” for each month, in the spirit 
of Ernest Thompson-Seton, will be welcomed, I know. A 
picture of one animal will be given each month in simple 
outline for blackboard reproduction. 


‘‘ Hygiene for the Little Ones.” Have the teachers sup- 
posed I was indifferent to this vital need in the training of 
children, because so little about it has appeared in these 
pages? Everything but that. But it is very difficult to find 
writers who can present this subject to the children in an 
attractive, efficient, and sane way. I hope I have found 
such help for next year. 


“Little Children in Foreign Countries.” A child from 
each country will tell her own everyday life, in the simple 
way one child talks to another. This will appeal to our 
children as no book of travels or descriptions could ever do. 
Two pages of these stories will be given as supplementary 
reading, in large type, in each issue of the paper. The 
pictures necessary to give life to it all, will appear, bi-monthly, 
as a separate supplement sheet. There will be many pic- 
tures, and in simple outline for blackboard use. The scheme 
to combine story and pictures, in such form that the children 
can read and draw for themselves, must prove a mine of 
resource for the teacher. It will be easy to create an 
enthusiasm with this series, and the children can be made 
into veritable tourists before the end of the year. 


Supplementary Reading, stories, games, recitations, and 
songs with new music, will always bé found in PRIMARY 
EDUCATION. 


These are a few of the many good things in preparation 
for next year. May we all be ready for them, when the time 
comes, with rested nerves, warm hearts, and new courage. 
May each have a happy vacation in herown way. Good-bye. 
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SOZODONT 


THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can. 
PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, NEw YorK 





One in the Hand is Worth Two 
in the Store 


ALWAYS plan so as to have on hand at least 
one of 


DIXON'S 47 5ehite PENCILS 


You have no idea how much your labor will be 

lightened by the use of a smooth, strong, eveniy-graded 
cil. 

P Like Ben Franklin— probably the most talented 
man America ever produced—you will laugh over 
your work when using these pencils. 

Do you wish pleasure? Then use Dixon's Ameri- 
can Graphite Pencils, and lo! great pleasure will 
come from your toil. 


Send 16 cents in stamps for samples that 
will demonstrate this fact. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


GRECC SHORTHAND 


The most popular system in America to-day, taught 
in more business and high schools than any two other 
systems combined. Our greatest difficulty is to sup- 
ag A demand for teachers. 

rite for our interesting booklet, 


*‘About Gregg Shorthand.” 
The GREGG PUBLISHING COFIPANY 
57 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 








Kindergarten Training 
By Correspondence 


Thorough instruction for conducting a kindergarten, 


assisting the primary teacher or training children in 
the home. For particulars, address 


ANN ARBOR TRAINING SCHOOL 
Michigan Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





IDEAL LETTER CARDS 
IDEAL WORD BUILDERS 
IDEAL NUMBER CARDS 
IDEAL SENTENCE BUILDERS 
IDEAL PICTURE CARDS 


Are a few of our many popular forms of 
Busy Work. Send for Free Catalog. 


IDEAL BUSY WORK CO. 
6911 Princeton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED GRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made. 





We have many sizes of crayons and styles 
of packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers 


If this interests you send sc, for sample, prices, etc. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 





High-grade Visiting Cards soc. per 100. 
Correct styles and sizes. Booklet & Samples free 


BUFFALO CARD COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. 











— The Merchants’ Club of Chicago has 
donated $150 to the board of education, to 
be given as a prize to the person presenting 
the most acceptable school kitchen plan. 


The president and three other members 
of the 28th sectional school board in Phila- 
delphia have been convicted of taking 
bribes from women candidates for posi- 
tions as school] teachers. 


—-A negro educational convention held at 
Chattanooga, adopted resolutions urging 
the negroes to develop themselves along 
agricultural and mechanical lines, as lead- 
ing to the most useful citizenship and sub- 
stituting wholesome, rural life for the idle 
and squalid life of the towns. 


A bill is before the New York State legis- 
lature to increase the appropriation for pub- 
lic school libraries to forty-five thousand 
dollars, and make the method of distribu- 
tion more dif@ct. As the law now stands, 
the money must be apportioned to counties 
and cities by the state superintendent and 
reapportioned within each county by the 
school commissioners. 


—In view of the recent decree of the 
Czar of Russia granting reforms to his 
subjects and urging, among other things, 
the strengthening of the schools, the fol- 
lowing figures are of interest as showing 
the extraordinary deficiencies of the pri- 
mary school system of the country. Only 
thirty-five per cent of Russian children, 
between the ages of seven and thirteen, at- 
tend school. For 4,025,000 children there 
are only 78,000 schools. Inthe Baltic prov- 
inces, largely inhabited by Germans, there 
is one school for every 671 inhabitants, 
while in the rest of Russia there is one for 
every 1,676. In some of the provinces 
there is only one school for over 5,000 in- 
habitants. The worst state exists in Fer- 
ghana, in Central Asia, where there is one 
school for 97,526 people. 


—The students of Boston University are 
discussing a talk which Prof. Marshall L. 
Perrin, of the University, gave to his class 
on the subject of indiscriminately sending 
boys and girls to college. According to 
the great educator, a great mistake is 
made by those parents who, knowing that 
their children lack brains, still think they 
can have them trained to lives of useful- 
ness, by packing them off to a university. 
Dr. Perrin declared that careful judgment 
should be used in choosing between prac- 
tical instruction and higher education. 
Among other things, he said many a boy 
would do better to stick to the blacksmith 
shop and many a girl to the millinery 
trade. Too many feel that going to col- 
lege is going to redeem their lives. It 
sometimes ruins them. Some people are 
no good in college, but all right in other 
lines. It is much better to be a successful 
laborer than a tenth-rate minister, a fift 
teenth-rate lawyer, or a petty school-ma’am. 














Sites 7 


can be made soft, smooth, and free 
from iy gm Dg daily use of 
charcoal. absorbs all gases, and 
stops fermentation. This causes a 
tapid clearing of the complexion, 


MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 
are com posed of pure Charcoal, 


FREE —onefull size 25c, box, mailed 
once only, upon receipt of 2c. stamp. 


A. J. Ditman, 44 Astor House, N.Y. 





fit fe 
PFI YSPECTACLES sce 


GENTS W. COULTER CO. 





WE MANUFACTURE __... 
The National Series of Maps 
The National Complete Charts 
The American Map Charts 
The American Primary Charts 


Special Prices to Agents, Jobbers and Schools. 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


4430 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
the Ginseng in- 
double 


GINSENG ‘az 


your money. F. B. MILLS, Box 60, Rose Hill, N.Y. 


LEARN PROOFREADING, 


utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded “ey paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelpnia 


AS AN EDUCATION 


Everyone who attends the N. E. A. Convention at 
Boston should arrange to take one of the many 
Popular and Interesting Trips offered by the 


EASTERN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


TO 


Picturesque Maine 5" British Provinces 
ON 


New and Magnificent Steamers, with 
Comfort, Luxury and Safety 


Sailings during July and August: 

For Bangor and Bar Harbor, calling at intermediate 
landings on the Penobscot River and Bay, daily, ex- 
cept Sunday. 

Night Line to Portland at 7 p.m. daily. 

Day Line to Portland, Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day,atg a.m. For St. John, nN B., Calais, Eastport, 
St. Andrews, Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays at 
g A.M.; for St. John direct, Mondays and Thursdays 
at 12 noon. Connecting for all points in the British 
Provinces. 

For Bath, Gardiner, Augusta and landings on the 
Kennebec River, Boothba and landi on the 
beautiful Sheepscot Bay, unday, at 
6p.m. Sunda only at 8 A.m.; re- 





Book free, telling 








ily, except 
service to Bat 
turning same day at 6 p.m. 
For folders and full information, write 
A. H. HANSCOM 
CALVIN AUSTIN, G. P. & T. A, 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Man., Foster’s Wharf, Boston. 


EASY MEMORY GEMS 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 





A choice set of pretty, yet easy 
Memory Gems, printed on cards, in 


neat cloth case. Very popular. 


Price, 20 Cents 





Educational Publishing Co., 
50 Bromfield St., Boston 
Chicago 


New York San Francisco 
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How Flyer Took Care of Baby 


Mary Louise KING 


On his way to the beach, Baby met Flyer. Flyer was a 
big white dog with kind brown eyes. . 

Before long, Baby and Flyer found Lucy and Karl and 
Madge and Rose and Gerald. They were all playing in the 
sand with pails and shovels. 

“T’ll make you a garden, Baby,” said Lucy, “all with 
teeny weeny pink shells for flowers.” 

* Pshaw !”’ said Karl, “ I’m building a fort. Leave it alone, 
Flyer. You're just a dog. You don’t know anything.” 

But it was a big wave that knocked down Karl’s fort. It 
came just to Baby’s toes as he dug in the sand. 

He clapped his hands. Then he watched a little wave 
reach up its white fingers for Lucy’s garden. And while he 
watched along came another —a big, big, big wave. 

“ Run, run,” screamed Gerald. And how they did run. 
Baby fell down. When he picked himself up, his stockings 
and shoes were wet and his clean linen suit was soaked 
through. 

Lucy was wet too and so was Madge. So they all lay 
down out of reach of the waves to dry off. And Baby went 
to sleep. 

“ Let’s put sand all over him, and leave him here till we 
go to the hotel,” said Karl. 

So they covered Baby with sand. They were careful to 
leave a place for him to breathe. 

Then they all went back to their play. The boys went 
one way and the girls another. An old sailor asked Karl 
and Gerald to go fishing. 

‘Rose will look after Baby, of course,” thought Karl as 
they sailed away. 

But the girls left the beach to play on the shore of one of 
the little lakes not far away. “Karl will see to Baby, I 
know,” said Rose to Madge. 

And so it happened that no one looked after Baby — that 
is, no one but Flyer. 

By and by the tide began tocome in. Higher and higher 
rolled the great waves on the beach. 

Flyer grew anxious. He ran up and down the beach. 
He barked and barked, but no one heard. 

At last, he left Baby and ran to the hotel. Mamma and 
Nurse were looking everywhere for Baby. Flyer rubbed 
against them. He ran a little way toward the beach. Then 
he came back and coaxed them to follow. 

‘“‘He wants something,” said Mamma. ‘ Maybe — it’s 
Baby!” 

Back down to the beach they ran — Mamma, Nurse, and 
Flyer. There, safe and sound, was Baby. but every 
minute the great waves came nearer, and nearer, and nearer. 

Mamma hugged Baby. Then she hugged Flyer. Then 
sat down in the sand and hugged them both together. 

“Oh, Baby, Baby,” she said ; “ what should we have done 
if Flyer hadn’t taken care of you?” 





A Weaving Game 


First choose a row of children for the threads of the warp, 
standing at such a distance from each other that a child 
may pass easily between them. Second, choose a child, or 
children, for thread of woof. After passing through the 
warp, each child takes his place at the end and other chil- 
dren are chosen. In this way more children can take part 
than if a tape were used. Some teachers play it in a differ- 
ent way, using the desks with seats turned up for the warp 
and the whole number of children for the woof, winding in 
and out all over the room. This is very delightful, indeed, 
if there is enough space for the children to pass easily with- 
out tripping on the iron supports of the desks. This is 
a good game for a rainy day, when there is no outdoor 
recess. 


— Kate Douglas Wiggin 
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A Little Pearl Ring 


A. E. A. 
In the jeweler’s window, there lay a small 
ring, 
A circle of pearls—just the loveliest 
thing. 





How Dorothy wanted it. Every day, 
She paused for one look at it, there where 
it lay. 





She emptied her bank a dozen of times, 
There were only five nickels and two 
silver dimes. 


But the ring must be hers; so one warm 
summer day 

She set out to earn it— dear Dorothy 
Gray. 





She rose with the birds in the pink of the 
dawn, 

Put on an old gown, tied her garden hat 
on. 





She ran to the pasture, where strawberries 
red, 

All fragrant and ripe, on the hillside were 
spread. 





She gathered them, juicy, and tempting, 
and sweet, 

And heaped them in baskets of birch 
bark so neat. 





And every day, through strawberry time, 
She sold her ripe berries, and saved every 
dime. 





Until, when she counted, the first of July, 
She'd earned just enough and the ring 
she could buy — 





The shimmering, glimmering circlet of 
pearls. 

O, she was the gladdest of glad little 
girls! 


On her way to the store, then, O, whom 
should she meet, 

But little blind Bess, groping down the 

bright street. - 


She was crying, and thicker and faster 
tears fell 

When Dorothy asked her the trouble to 
tell. 


“In the city,” sobbed Bess, “’tis as true 
as can be, 

There’s a hospital there where they make 
blind folks see. 
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—By putting aside their weekly pence 
the school children of Atlanta, Ga., have 
saved enough to purchase an elephant for 
the local zoo, 


— Alabama has adopted state uniformity 
of text-books. The teachers of the state 
fought the bill in the general assembly 
and put forward county uniformity as a 
substitute. 


—The Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Ed- 
ucation Society intends to establish a large 
educational institution at Birmingham, 
Alabama, where normal and industrial edu- 
cation is to be imparted to colored men. 


—A jury in the county court at Water- 
town, N. Y., has awarded damages of 
three hundred dollars to a thirteen year 
old boy for injuries he received while being 
punished in the Carthage High School. 
The principal and one of the teachers were 
the defendants. It was alleged that the 
teacher struck the boy’s elbow with a ruler, 
rendering the arm stiff and useless. 


—For the purpose of encouraging inter- 
est in Arbor Day throughout the State of 
Illinois, Alfred Bayless, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, has offered a 
premium of ten dollars to the graded or 
county school teacher who will furnish the 
best Arbor Day program for next year. 
County superintendents and high school 
teachers are barred from the competition. 
Another award to be made through the 
State Superintendent is that of a series of 
‘five handsome engravings of patriotic sub- 
jects, of which five sets will be given to 
the five schools in each county of the state 
showing the most marked improvement in 
schoolyard improvements this year. The 
awards are to be made by the Superin- 
tendent of Schools in each county. In ad- 
dition, ten large flags are offered to the ten 
schools showing the most improvement in 
the state. The method of distributing the 
flags will be decided upon by the County 
Superintendents of the State at the annual 
meeting, to be held at Springfield, April 
14th to 16th next. 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school 
boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most 
successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of 
teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced 
and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


The list ts continued on page 301. 














Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. ‘. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


SO Brormfielda Street, 


FISHE TEACHERS’ 


A. G. PISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


Boston. 


ACENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 











Syracuse Teachers’ Agency | 
Teachers wanted for vacancies in public and private schools. | 
Salaries from $400 to $1600. Do you want a better position? 
If you do, let us help you. NOAH LEONARD, Ph D., | 
22 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Recommends Teachers 


College, normal, specials of all kinds, public and private 
schools, to families, governesses, tutors, chaperons. Why 
are our teachers successful? Because we know how to place 
them. Advises parents about schools. Sells school property. 


TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOOL 


cessfully. Can we help you? NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Prop., 
ENCE SCHOOL, 22 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





( Teachers prepared by Mail for 

allexaminations. During 15 years 
( we have trained 50.000 to 
AMERICAN COKRES 


ass SUC- 


IND- 





REGISTER NOW, 


ernie Sc eaten 


We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. Agency manual 
free on application. Offices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; Y. M.C. A. Bld., Los Angeles, Ual. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’? AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
414 Century B'ld'g, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 
Hyde Block, Spokane. 








4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 


SCHERMERHORN 3 East 14t JOHN C. Rockwe.i, Manager. 


™ TEAGHERS’ EXCHANGE ° “20°e: 


120 Boylston St. 


Solicits business of Employers who apprecia'‘e careful service in their interests; also of earnest, 
ambitious teachers whose work is worthy of investigation. 


THE BEACON TEACHERS’ ACENCY, THE NORMAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


THE BOSTON NORMAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Normal Graduates a Specialty. & BEACON ST., BOSTON. Grace |. Gay, Mer. 


UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY * “48488 Ayerve, 


CHICAGO 
25 Years’ Experience in Placing Teachers 


WANTED — Regular and Special Teachers for desirable positions. SCHOOL OFFICIALS and TEACHERS EVERY- 
WHERE should write us. No charge to Employers. REGISTRATION FREE, prnesiendy. Send for Manual and 
, 


80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott B'ld'g, San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 





St New Yor 














particulars. MONTGOMERY H. LEWIS, A.M., Manager. 
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“If I only could go, ’twouldn’t cost any- 
thing 

But my ride on the cars.” 
price of that ring.) 


“ But we are so poor, little Jimmie and I, 
We never can save it, however we try.” 


Dear Dorothy thought of the strawberry 
hill, 

Of the ring in the window — her heart 
stood quite still. 


How dreadful, how dreadful ’twould be 
to be blind! 
She shut her bright eyes. 


made up her mind. 


Home she ran and told mother, and late 
that same day 

A box went to Bessie from Dorothy 
Gray. 


In the box was the price of that pretty 
pearl ring — 

O the joy that those bright little coins 
would bring! 


("Twas the 











Then she 











Suppose, My Little Lady 
Suppose, my little lady, 
Your doll should break her head; 
Could you make it whole by crying 
Till your eyes and nose are red? 





And wouldn't it be pleasanter 
To treat it as a joke, 

And say you're glad ’twas Dolly’s, 
And not your head, that broke ? 





Suppose you're dressed for walking, 
And the rain comes pouring down; 
Will it clear off any sooner 
Because you scold and frown? 





And wouldn’t it be nicer 
For you to smile than pout, 

And so make sunshine in the house 
When there is none without ? 


Suppose your task, my little man, 
Is very hard to get; 

Will it make it any easier 
For you to sit and fret ? 





— Sel. 


If 


If we were fairies—you and I, 

We'd climb a moonbeam to the sky, 

Away across the blue we’d float, 

A fleecy cloud our white-sailed boat. 

We'd pick some pretty stars, and then 

We’d turn and sail straight home again.— J. B. 
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Dandy 


M. HELEN BECKWITH 


The real truly schoolhouse was a mile 
away, so Beth and Daisy were to have a 
little school of their own. 





It was to be in mamma’s sewing-room, 
and Miss May was to be the teacher. 





It was not quite nine o'clock when 
Miss May, the teacher, wheeled up to the 
door the first morning. 





She hung up her hat, and went into the 
school-room. 

“Good morning! How do you do this 
this morning?” called a pleasant voice. 





“Good morning,” replied Miss May, as 
she looked around the room. No one 
was to be seen. 





“Why, how strange!” she said to her- 


self. “I was sure some one spoke to 
me.” 

“Hallo! Hallo!” called the same voice 
again. 





“The children must be hiding from 
me,” she thought. 


Going to the door, she looked up and 
down the hall, and then she spied the 
rogue. 


Who do you think it was ? 











In a large cage by the window, sat a 
sober old parrot ! 





O, he was a handsome fellow, with his 
soft, gray feathers and rose-colored tail! 


Miss May walked .across the room 
softly, and heard him say: 

“Poor old Dandy; want your head 
scratched?” She laughed then, and 
Dandy saw her. He would not say 
another word. 








Miss May told the children what a joke 
Dandy had played on her. 





Some mornings when they were at 
work, he talked a great deal. 
“Kiss mamma; _ kiss mamma,” he 


would call, giving himself a loud kiss as 
he said it. 





Sometimes he would call the hens. 
“ Cluck, cluck, cluck,” he would call. 
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—The Cleveland school board has appro- 
priated three thousand dollars to provide 
an extensive exhibit of the public school 
work at the St. Louis Exposition. 


—‘*Clovernook,” the old homestead near 
Cincinnati where lived ‘Alice and Phebe 
Cary, whose poems are known the world 
over, has been bought by W. A. Proctor, a 
philanthropist, and will be turned into a 
home for the blind. 


—The boys of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Boys’ High School are indignant because a 
female medical school inspector is looking 
after the health of the school. They 
th. eaten to appeal to the health department 
and the Board of Education. 


—Recommendations have been, made to 
the Board of Trustees of South Carolina 
College, that a scholarship of forty dollars 
be offered in each county and state for stu- 
dents of pedagogy. Such a movement 
would induce many to fit themselves as 
teachers in some suitable way. 


—Chicago, in addition to her regular 
school-houses, rents 346 school-rooms, 
which cost the city $66,063 per annum. 
Nothwithstanding these rented rooms 1/,- 
357 children have but half day sessions. 
They are agitating the question of providing 
portable school-houses like unto those in 
St. Louis, which city has thirty, and they 
have given great satisfaction. 


—The students of the Normal College, 
New York City, have complained because 
of ‘‘ over-examination.” Last year the 
undergraduates in the collegiate depart- 
ment, had to take the college, state, and 
experimentalexaminations. Arrangements 
have been made by Alrick H. Man, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the col- 
lege, so that the students will only ve com- 
pelled, in the future, to take one set of ex- 
aminations, that prepared by Dr. Maxwell. 
This arrangement only needs the approval 
of the normal) faculty for it to become the 
rule. 


—Dr. A. R. Wallace, the eminent Eng- 
lish naturalist, in an article in the Fort- 
nightly Review on ‘* Man’s Place in the 
Universe,” goes back and undertakes to 
prove that the earth, far from being only 
one of a myriad of coequal worlds, is itself 
the end and object of all creation, and the 
physical center of the universe. ‘It is 
evident that the universe does not extend in- 
finitely in every direction from the earth,” 
says he, ‘‘ because if there were an infinite 
number of stars their light would certainly 
equal that of the sun, whereas it is only 
one-fortieth that of moonlight. The stars 
get less and less frequent as we diverge 
from the earth in any direction,” he says; 
‘*and this shows that the earth is at the 
center of things.” He doubts that condi- 
ditions are such on any other planet as to 
have developed any such high form of life 
as man. 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“‘An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers. 


C ontinued from page 299 © 
THE EDUCATIONAL REG/STER 


CHICAGO: 160 WASHINGTON STREET. employer. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 50 BROMFIELD ST. C. PARK PRESSEY, Manager. 


WORCESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY HERVEY LUCIUS WOODWARD, 


mager, 
452 Maim Street 


- = or = School Officials thru-out New 

ngland a , ° 

wo ES R- MASSACHUSETTS giand and can secure a position. Write at 
Efficient management, prompt and faithful 


once. 
service, liberal plan of registration. 


Rome Teachers’ Agency =" itera rian ot rexistration. 
THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


We want competent teachers. We recommend no others. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager 


1543 Clenarm Street, Denver, Colorado. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors, School 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal or teacher: —TRY McCULLOUGH. 











is a high-grade teachers’ agency, now in 
its eleventh year of service to teacher and 

















DIXON Wants competent Teachers for applications received DIRECT from 

School Officials. Terms reasonable and membership fee not neces 

TEACHERS: éaary. Nowis the time to send for new Manual and enroll for fall 
vacancies. Established 1880. 

BUREAU 1420 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. Si CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 





Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. Samples sent 
to Principals and Teachers when desired. 

Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THe EstTerBRook STEEL PEN Mea. Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER, for Penmanship and Music) College and 


Sent Postpaid on receipt of 20 cents S School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 63 East 8th Street, NEW YORK 
SUMMER SCEIOOL, 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL, Siemens, Ill., will open June 8 and close June 26. Special 
e 


attention given to the following subjects: Kindergerten thods Applied to Public School Work; Primary 
Methods; Sight-singing and Drawing as Used in the Various Grades. 


ADDA R,. ROBERTSON, Secretary. Write for Catalogue. 


Graded Memory Selections 


ARRANGED BY 


S. D. WATERMAN, Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, Cal. 
J. W. McCLYMONDS, Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, Cal. 
C. C. HUGHES, Superintendent of Schools, Alameda, Cal, 


Full Cloth, price, 25 cents 








M. EVELYN STRONG, Principal 





190 Pages. 


The selections have been chosen both for their moral influence and for their 
permanent value as literature. ‘They have been carefully graded to suit the needs 
of every class from the primary to the high schocl. Either the whole poem ora 
sufficiently long quotation has been inserted to give the child a complete mental 
picture. 


They are the best selections for school use I have ever seen. 
Frank E. Paruin, Supt. Schools, Quincy, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Ave. 63 Fifth Ave. 50 Bromfield St. 809 Market St. 


BOSTON 





CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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When they were all under the window, 
he would laugh, “ Ha-ha-ha,” as loud as 
he could. 





Then he would cry, “Good boy, Dandy; 
good boy! Make a bow.” 





Sometimes he played he was a peddler, 
and would cry: 

“Old rags! old rags, boots, and bottles! 
Old rags, boots, and bottles!” over and 
over again. 





I must tell you of a trick he did one 
morning. 





He could whistle exactly like his mas- 
ter, when he called the dog. 
The dog’s name was Ginger. 





He was a very old dog, and he did not 
care to run and jump about much. He 
took care of the house at night, but in the 
daytime he liked to lie on a soft rug 
in the hall down stairs. 





He was there this morning, and I think 
Dandy knew it. He began to whistle. 
“Come up; come up,” he called, and then 
he whistled again. 





“Oh, my master wants me,’ thought 
old Ginger. He got up, shook himself, 
and listened. Again came the whistle, 
and a stern voice said: 





“What are you doing, you rascal?” 
“Ves, he’s calling me,” again said the 
old dog to himself, and he rushed up 


stairs. 


Oh, how Dandy chuckled and laughed 
when he saw him. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” he shouted. “Oh, you 
silly old thing! Go back there, go back!” 








Old Ginger dropped his ears, and crept 
slowly down stairs, saying to himself, I 
think, “ You won't play a trick like that 
again on an old dog, you saucy parrot.” 





As for Dandy, he jumped up onto his 
perch, and said: 

“All right, Dandy; you’re a darling. 
Want to come out? Here's a cracker for 
you, old boy.” 


Reggie 1 went ’way around the world last year with my 
father. 

Jimmie (aged twelve) That’s nothin’. I’ve been around the 
sun twelve times now, and I’m on my thirteenth trip. 
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Entertainment 


MARIAN BLAKE 
(All rights reserved) 


Wild Flowers 


(Flower exercise for five little girls and entire school) 


The five little girls who represent the dandelion, daisy, buttercup, 
clover, and wild rose, may be appropriately and inexpensively costumed, 
if desirable. hey stand on stage carrying flowers. 

The other children sit in seats. Each should be provided, if possible, 
with each one of the wild flowers named. They shout name of flower 
at the close of each stanza and recite following chorus in concert. As 
they recite, they make suitable motions as suggested. If whole school 
cannot learn all the five choruses, divide the children in their seats into 
five parts, and let each part recite one chorus. 

(Choruses may be sung, if desired, to music of chorus of “ There’s 
Music in the Air.” ) 


Dandelion (holding up flower) 


In pasture lots and garden plots, 
We glow like big, bright polka dots, 
Up from the dusty path I shine— 

A jolly little dandelion. 


' Children (as if asking each other the guestion—all blowing 
at dandelions after last line) ‘ 
Does she know some sunny day, 
All her hair will turn to gray, 
Turn to gray and blow away— 
Little yellow dandelion ? 


Daisy (holding up daisy, swaying) 


All day I dream beside the stream 
Where golden ripples dance and gleam, 
The summer skies are hot and hazy, 
I’m just a lazy little daisy. 


Children (pulling out daisy petals as if telling fortunes) 


Sparkling with the early dew, 

Under skies all warm and blue, 

She tells fortunes—tells them true— 
Little meadow daisy white. 


Buttercup (holding buttercup under chin of child standing 
next) 
Hold me below your chin, just so, 
Your little secret I will show, 
Deep in my heart I fold it up, 
For I’m a golden huattercup. 


Children (holding buttercups below each other's chins ques- 
Honingly) 
We like butter—there’s no doubt— 
But please tell us all about 
How she found our secret out— 
Little golden buttercup. 


Clover (holding up clover, while all buzz softly) 


All red and sweet, beneath yuur feet, 
I spring the rosy June to greet, 

The bees hum all their secrets over 
To me—a little crimson clover. 


Children (pulling out clover petals ‘and sucking honey after 
last line) 
Sweetening every passing breeze, 
’ She serves honey to the bees, 
May we taste a little, please— 
Little crimson clover bloom ? 


Wild Rose (holding rose high) 


My heart will hold its bit of gold, 

If skies are warm or skies are cold, 

I am the gladdest flower that blows— 
A little pink sweet brier rose. 


Children (holding roses high, smiling at each other under- 
neath them) : 
Morning comes and morning goes, 

Never sad, she buds and blows, 
Always glad, she grows and grows— 
Little pink sweet brier rose. 
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~ LITERARY NOTES. 


—pD. Appleton & Company will bring 
out in the autumn the sixth volume of 
McMaster’s ‘History of the American 
People,” which will include an important 
monograph on President Jackson, fortified 
with many letters and hitherto unpub- 
lished material. 


—jJames Pott & Co. announce several 
new volumes in the Bookman Biographies. 
“Charles Dickens ” and ‘‘Leo Tolstoi” will 
be published in a few weeks, to be followed 
later in the year with volumes on Robert 
Browning, Alfred Tennyson, Jane Austen, 
and William Makepeace Thackeray. 


— Andrew D. White will publish his 
“Diplomatic Reminiscences” in the Cen- 
tury Magazine. The instalment in the May 
issue covers his recollections of Bismarck, 
the Emperors William I. and Frederick 
IfI.. Browning, Beaconsfield, and many 
other famous European statesmen and 
authors. 


—Longmans, Green & Co. will publish at 
once ‘‘ Social Origins,” by Andrew Lang, 
which is written to supplement and ex- 
plain a treatise, which it includes, on 
‘+ Primal Law,” by the late J. J. Atkin- 
son, Mr. Lang’s cousin, who studied in 
New Caledonia the question of primitive 
marriage. 


—G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in prepara- 
tion ‘*A History of the Civil War in the 
United States, 1861-1865,” by W. Birbeck 
Wood and Colonel Edwards, with an intro- 
duction by Colonel Henderson, which, 
though written by Englishmen, is said to 
be an impartial account of the great 
struggle between the North and the South; 
also ‘*The Shadow of the Victory,” a 
romance of Fort Dearborn, the little trad- 
ing post from which developed the city of 
Chicago, and ‘ Pickaback Songs,” a book 
of songs for children, both by Myrtle 
Reed, the author of ‘‘ Lavender and Old 
Lace,” etc. ‘+ Pickaback Songs” will have 
music by Eva Cruzen Hart, and illustrations 
by Ike Morgan. 


—In its field, Miss Winifred Buck’s vol- 
ume on ‘‘ Theory and Practice in Boys’ 
Self-Governing Clubs,” promises to fill an 
important place. The boys’ club idea took 
root, a few years ago, in our large cities. 
Since then, it has grown and developed, 
because it proved successful. Its aim is to 
furnish a meeting place where boys can 
enjoy themselves, and still be out of the 
range of bad influences and mischief, and 
where they can be turning themselves into 
good men. Miss Buck has gathered up the 
facts and theories regarding these clubs 
and their conduct, and sets them forth in 
chapters on such themes as ‘‘ Ethical Les- 
sons of the Playground,” ‘ Preliminary 
Arrangements,” ‘‘ Starting the Club,” and 
‘‘ The place of the Club in Relation to Play 
in General.” The book is really a con- 
tribution to the literature of philanthropy. 
One of its good points is its suggestions in 
regard to laws in the club; another is its 
explanation of the development of ethical 
perceptions through discussion in business 


@ecee 
Count the Dots! « 


To supply you with Up-to-date, Attractive, and Teachable School Books 


THEN count on 
AND, McNALLY 
& COMPANY 


I. Lights to Literature Readers. 
A Five and Eight-book Series. 


XIII. A First Book in Business Methods. 


By Teter and Brown. 


Il. New Century Readers. XIV. The CANTERBURY CLASSICS 
A Five and Eight-book Series. (a) Rab and His Friends 
III. Dryer’s Series of Rand-McNally (4) Gold Bug 
Geographies. (Three books.) (¢) Cricket on the Hearth. 
IV. Hewett’s Speller. (@) King of the Golden River. 
V. Hewett’s Arithmetics. (¢) Story of a Short Life 
VI. Composition and Rhetoric. By (/) Alice in Wonderland 
Kavana and Beatty : 
. Trea Island, Zic. 
VII. Langraze Through Nature, Lit- xv sachin satinee =m oe 
erature, and Art. By Prrpur ‘ READERS httieiietinpenes ed 
and GriIswoLp. ¢ i 
, (a) Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer. 
VIII. Hand-Loom Weaving. By Topp. (4) Child’s Garden of Verses. 
IX. The Rarnd-McNally Primary (c) Four Old Greeks. 
Grammar. By Ha tt. (d@) Wings and Stings. 
X. The Rand-McNally Practical Eng. (e) Viking Tales 
lish Grammar. By HA tt. (/) Eskimo Stcries. 
XI On Beginning Number Work. By (g) King Arthur. 
OSBORNE. (A) Norse Stories. 
XII, The Round Rapid Writing Books 7) Classic Myths. 


( 
Etc., Etc. 


RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
Chicago, New York, and London 


(Nine numbers.) 


Write us a letter of inquiry and 
receive in reply a letter of infor- 
mation regarding these books. 








The University of Chicago 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Summer Quarte- of Twelve Weeks, Beginning June 17, 1903 


Professional Courses for those preparing to teach in elementary, secondary, and normal 
schools, Students may enter for three, six, or twelve weeks. Model school for observation, 
including Kindergarten, primary, intermediate, and grammar grades, in session from July 6th 
to July 24th. 

The Elementary School Teacher, ready May Ist, will contain detailed syllabi of many of 
the courses offered. (Price, 20 cents, apply to the University of Chicago Press.) 

Send for announcements giving detailed information snd synopsis of the new courses of 
study offered in the School of Education. 


Address The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 














THE HAPPY /FIETHOD IN NUPIBER. By a Primary Teacher 


A Manual of Instruction and Suggestions for Primary Teachers Based on the Principles of Froebel. Endorsed by 
leading Educators who have tested it. More than two years of work systematized to meet the needs of the Liitle 
People and Teachers. New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance and love for 
the study. A minimum of board work—a maxim=m of seat work. “Suggestions on the Multiplication Table are 
worth the price of the book.” 

“* Earnest teachers cannot aftord to be without it.”— City Superintendent. 

“ Every primary teacher wil! find it helpful. uo ma.ter what method is being used.”— A primary teacher. 

Cloth, 8vo. 177 illustrations. Price. 55 cents. Copies can b+ o stained alrec'ly from the author. 

Address EMILY BENTON PAGE, Groton, Tompkins County, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED. eTienced and inexperienced. We have more calls 


this year than ever before. Scho*ls and colleges supplied with competent teachers free of cost. 
Address with stamp, AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


TEACHERS VISITING BOSTON 


this summer, are invited to have their mail sent in care of the Teachers’ Exchange, 
120 Boylston Street, and to make themselves at home in our rooms, opposite the Common, 
six minutes’ walk from Copley Square. 

All school people will be welcome, whether or not they have business with us. 

Open evenings July sixth to tenth. 


STORIES OF OUR COUNTRY 


By Mrs. S. E. DAWES 
Vols. I. and IT. 





We need at once a few more teachers, both expe- 











Illustrated. Cloth. Price, so cents each 


Some stories never lose their flavor. The history of our early colonial life is among 
this number. This volume contains the stories of the Norsemen, Pocahontas, the Pilgrims, 
Boston Tea Party, Liberty Beli, Lexington and Concord. ‘They are told in short para- 
graphs with a vocabulary suited to third and fourth year children. The leading facts are 
well selected and stand out clearly without the confusion of unimportant details. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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How it Blossomed 
(A Finger Play) 


1 In its cosy green calyx one warm summer day, 
A little pink blossom lay hidden away. 


* From out the bright east, a little breeze blew, 
Two soft petals opened all sprinkled with dew. 


3 Just over the blossom, there sung a sweet bird, 
Two more petals heard, and quivered and stirred. 


4 A butterfly passed on wings of bronzed gold, 
Two more dainty petals all lightly unrolled. 


° There fell o’er the garden a warm summer shower, 
Two more pretty petals burst forth into flower. 


6 Out smiled the great sun, and quick as a wink, 
Two more petals opened, all fragrant and pink. 


7 Ten little pink petals all glad to unclose— 
And here on the bush is a lovely June rose. 


Hold both hands up in front clasped together, fingers and thuml:s 


interlaced, in shape of rosebud. 


SN QuklhW bv 


Unclasp thumbs, holding them prettily curved. 

Same with first fingers. 

Same with second fingers. 

Same with third fingers. 

Same with fourth fingers. 

Hold both hands with thumbs and fingers prettily curved to show 


opened rose. 





An Old-fashioned Garden 


(A little play for little players) 
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And ran in rills down the old pathway— 


Out in the garden that wet June day— 
That wet June day. 


Song of the Raindrops 


Stanzas to be sung by the Showers, tripping up and down aisles, 
sprinkling Flowers. Flowers sl »wly straighten up, lift heads, and smile, 
Each chorus to be sung by both Showers and Flowers (Flowers beating 
lightly with fingers on desks to imitate sound of tailing rain-drops. ) 





————— 


PLACE—An old-fashioned garden. 
TimME—A hot June day. 
CHARACTERS—Flowers and Showers. 


Flowers may be simply costumed to represent poppies, pansies, garden 
daisies, bachelor buttons, hollyhocks, pinks, mignonette, roses, etc. 
Showers carry little watering-pots tied with bright ribbons, or trimmed 
with leaves. 

Flowers—all the school, except Showers may be Flowers—stand in 
aisles or in groups. As they recite, as directed below, they droop their 
heads and sway sleepily, representing as perfectly as possible, flowers 
parched by intense heat. 


First Aisle Out-in their place in the big flower beds 


The poppies drowsily drooped their heads, 
Second ‘The little pansies and daisies fair 
Hid their eyes from the sun’s fierce glare. 
Third And bachelor buttons and hollyhocks gay 
Sleepily, sleepily nodded away. 
All Out in the garden that hot June day— 
(very slowly) 
That hot June day. 


Fourth Aisle All the pretty pinks, with spicy scent, 


Lower and lower their proud heads bent, 
Fifth And even the patient mignonetfe 

Longed for winds that were cool and wet. 
Sixth And the roses—sound asleep they lay— 

And dreams of summer showers had they. 

Ali Qut in the garden that hot June day— 
(very slowly, falling asleep) 
That hot June day. 


(Enter the Showers. They daintily lift their watering- 


pots and sprinkle the drooping flowers. ) 
Showers 


With soothing murmur down came the showers 
To cool and comfort the thirsty flowers. 


Flowers (beginning to straighten up very slowly, holding up 
both hands prettily curved in cup-shape, to catch rain-drops.) 


Each blossom lifted her little cup, 
And the rain-drops filled it up—up—up, 
And splashed and splashed on every spray, 
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. With light foot: falls twink-ling O’er coun-try and 
2. All ten - der - ly sprinkling The earth parched and 
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town, Tink-tink-ling, tink - tink- Sng, The: The raindrops come 
brown, Tink-tink-ling, tink - tink-ling, The raindrops come 
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down. Tink- tink - ling, tink- tink - ling, O’er coun- try and 
down, Tink-tink - ling, tink- tink - ling, To earth > ada and 
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town, Tink-tink - ling. tink, tink - ling, The rain-drops come 
brown, 
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down, Tink-tink-le, tink-tink, The rain-drops come down, 


(As Showers disappear, Flowers standing straight, smile 
and sing gayly.) 


After the Shower 


First stanza—with pretty swaying motions. 
ae or with dainty dance step. 
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Af- ter the shower. Winds sweet with perfume wander by 
Af - ter the shower. A breeze springs out from the rosy — 
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Af - ter the shower. And . all the pop - pies 
Af - ter the shower, Their thanks the hap - py 
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sway and rock, With bachelor but-ton, hol - ly - hock, And 
pan- sies bring, The sweet June ros - es dance and sing, And 
en omg — 























pur - ple stock and four o’clock— Af - ter the shower. 
lil - ies swing and blue-bells ring Af - ter the shower, 





The Night Breeze 


Over the clover 
A little breeze blows, 
Praises the daisies 
Dancing in rows ; 
Closes the roses, 
Winsome and white, 
Then over the clover 
Whispers “ Good night!” 
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SPENCERIAN 
ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


THE STANDARD Yeu AMBEIOAN B BRANDS 
Samples and Prices to aed i eed Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


$25 TO COLORADO 
AND BACK 


It has been estimated that between 
8,000,000 and 10,000,000 persons in the 
United States take a vacation every sum- 
mer. They spend between $400,000,000, 
and $500,000,000 yearly in pursuit of 
This is a great deal of money 





pleasure. 
to spend during a vacation, but this sea- 
son the expenditure per capita may be 
somewhat less on account of the low 
rates offered by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

From July 1 to 10 this line will sell 
tickets to Colorado and return from Chi- 


railroad 


cago for $25. This wil enable many to 


enjoy their summer’s outing at slight ex- 
pense. Colorado resorts are cooler than 
the seashore. 

Through train service, Chicago to 
Denver, every day via the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul and the Union Pacific 
line. 

W. W. HALL, 
N. E. Freight and Pass’r Agent, 
369 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Birdies ”.2"" 


A real gem. Teachers fall in love with 
it and pupils want to read it through as 
soon as they begin it. Appropriate for 
School and Home. 


It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grandfather’s 
to spend the summer studying and observ- 
ing the birds. Contents are: 


BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES, BIRDIES AND 
THEIR SONGS, BIRDIES ON THE WING, THE 
BIRDIES’ FAREWELL. 


The Book is Prettily Illustrated 


THE HEL PERS?. "205 


Toany one who 
mentions PRIMARY EDUCATION the three 
will be mailed for 40c. Money refunded 
to any who are not satisfied. They are 
just what they say they are. They contain 
Programs for Special Days, Poetry for all 
occasions, Music, Songs, Blackboard Illus- 
trations. Every Ae/p a teacher needs, 


The three Helpers and “Birdies” for 
only 55 cents. 








WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 














NOTES 


—The supreme court of Kansas has de- 
cided that the Topeka board of education 
can maintain separate schools for white 
and negro children, and can compel the 
negroes to attend the schools maintained 
for them. 


—The McConnell School Supply Co. of 
Philadelphia, have just issued a new edi- 
tion of the American Primary Chart. This 
chart gives a complete system of reading 
phonics, and a fine display of Primary 
Arithmetic, combining numbers and ob- 
jects. Circulars will be sent on request. 


— Inspector of Schools Johnson, of De- 
troit, thinks all teachers in high schools 
should be men, ‘‘for a woman can’t control 
a boy properly after he is fourteen.” The 
Washington Post takes exception to this 
and observes: ‘‘A high school in Detroit, 
or elsewhere, is no place for a boy who 
needs the restraint of muscular force to 
keep him in order.” 


—The Summer Quarter of the University 
of Chicago, in session from June 17th to 
September 3d, offers unrivalled opportuni- 
ties to teachers for review and special 
study. The terms are so arranged as not 
to interfere with the ordinary work of the 
teacher. A special circular will be sent on 
application to the Unviversity of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


—The Michigan Central has in press a 
quaint souvenir of the Boston N. E. A 


Convention, containing interesting ac- 
counts of Boston from Morary’s Dic- 
tionary, 1694; Morse’s Gazetteer, etc., and 


illustrated with fac-simile cuts from the 
‘‘New England Primer,” Goodrich’s 
‘‘ History the United States,” Snow’s 
‘* Boston,” etc. They send it for a red 
stamp. , 


—In view of the fact that the N. E. A. is 
to meet in Boston, the Harvard Summer 
School will offer some twenty-five new 
courses for the coming session. This is a 
gain over last year at about fifty per cent. 
In the aecient and modern languages, the 
gain is in literature as compared with lan- 
guage and composition courses. For in- 
stance, there are courses for teachers in 
Homer and Virgil. To the relatively larze 
list of the department of English a course 
on the literature of the seventeenth century 
is added and a course in argumentation is 
offered. In both French and German there 
are two new literary courses. Roman 
history and civil government are to be 
offered. In the department of education 
there are these new subjects: “ The Ap- 
lication of Psychology to Education,” 
‘*Zoology and Botany for Teachers,” 
‘« Equipment and Methods of a Teacher in 
History;” in the department of math- 
matics, ‘The Theory of Functions; ” in 
the department of physics, two courses; 
in the department of chemisty, two 
courses—one in organic chemistry and the 
other in special research. New work is 
also offered in geology and physical educa- 
tion; 





na 7 WANTED for educational 
and m ag! 5 eeeneen, physicians’ sup- 
plies, etc. W. 10U8 

"858 Dest born 8t., Chicago. 





BOSTON IN JULY 


Honored Teachers of the N.E.A, 


Allow me to suggest that photographs taken 
by one’s self of historic BOSTON would be in- 
valuable in one’s school work. 

You will want to buy in the HUB of the 
Universe. 

We would lixe to sell you a CAMERA, 

We carry the best and latest. 

We would like to furnish you with supplies. 

We would like to develop your hlms and 
plates for you. 

In fact, we would like to help you educate 
the future ‘ 

PRESIDENTS of the United States. 





Analyze my name and you will come to us. 


SOLATIA wm. taytor. 


56 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON-IN JULY-N.E.A. 


Teachers contemplating attend- 





ing the Boston meeting are in- 
vited to have their mail sent in 
our care, and make our office their 
headquarters. We are in sight 
of and only two minutes’ walk 
from the State House. 


Teachers’ Agency. Grace /. Gay, 


Normal 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 





Kindergarten Training 
By Correspondence 


Thorough instruction for conducting a kindergarten, 
assisting the primary teacher or training children in 
the home. For particulars, address 


ANN ARBOR TRAINING SCHOOL 
Established in 1899 
Michigan Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





We Develop any size Roll of Films 
for 10 Cents 


F, T. KING & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


Photographic. Supplies 


BOSTON, MASS. 


We sell Films to fit any size Camera 
and give 10 per cent discount on same 


The Swedish System 
of Gymnastics 





. By Hartvic Nissen 
Instructor in Physical Training in the Public 


Schools of Boston. 


Bound in Extra Flexible Cloth, 75 Cents 


Educational Publishing Company 


Chicago Boston San Francisco 


New York 
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Daisies and Clover 


Daisies and clover 
The wide land over, 
Swaying and nodding and bright with bloom. 
Daisies and clover 
The great fields cover, 
And fill the winds with their sweet perfume. 


Daisies and clover, 
And each child lover, 
May gather and pluck them and hold them fast, 
Over and over, 
For daisies and clover 
Haven’t we watched, and they’re here at last.—Sel. 





A June Day 


(Exercise for three groups or aisles of children) 


First aisle (as morning-glories, all bowing low on first 


line) 


Good morning ! 
The sun in the east begins to shine, 
The morning-glories upward twine, 
And send bright blossoms, pink and blue, 
To waken you, to waken you ; 
In through your window, they creep and peep, 
And half awake and half asleep 
You hear their glad “ Good morning !”’ 


Second aisle (as four o’ clocks, holding out hands in greeting) 
Good afternoon ! 
The skies overhead like sapphires glow, 
The trees long, cool, green shadows throw, 
And all in happy little flocks, 
Come four o’clocks, come four o’clocks, 
Like ladies out to afternoon tea, 
They say politely as can be, 
“Good afternoon! Good afternoon !” 


Third aisle (as lilies, kissing tips of fingers of both hands 


and throwing kisses) 


Good night ! 
The clouds in the west are flushed with rose, 
The lilies now their petals close, 
The little silvery-white moonbeams 
Will bring sweet dreams, will bring sweet dreams. 
Like little maidens in gowns of white, 
The lilies call, “Good night! Good night!” 

( Very softly) 

The lilies call, “ Good Night!” 





Till Next September 


(An exercise for nine children) 


(Representing slate, book, pencil, pencil-eraser, colored crayons, knife, 


ruler, and bell.) 
All (recite) What will we do without them 


Until vacation ends— 
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The girls and boys all fun and noise, 
Our little school-room friends ? 


Slate. All scribbled o’er with lines and lines 
Of straggly 8’s and crooked 9’s, 
I’m just a noisy cracked old slate, 
Hid in Joe’s book bag I must wait 
All Till next September. 


Book ‘They'll throw me down in any nook— 
A patient, dog-eared spelling-book, 
And not a bit will they care whether 
The e or a comes first in weather 
All Till next September. 


Pencil Lama pencil. Long ago, 
I made tall letters in a row; 
My point is gone ; eraser lost, 
Into Maud’s box I will be tossed 
Ail Till next September. 


Eraser Here is your lost eraser. I 
Squeezed in this crack for days will lie. + 
Crayons (two children) 
We’re bits of crayon, pink and blue, 
It seems so long we think, don’tyou, 
All Till next September? 


Knife Lamaknife. With Jack I'll go. 
He’ll lose me somewhere, too, I know. 
Ruler And l’maruler. There’s no fun 
At all for me when school is done, 
Ali Till next September. 


Bell (While all turn to right, look up, and pull rope as 


if ringing bell) 


I am the bell. Now fast, now slow, 
My iron tongue swings to and fro, 
To-day, alas, my work is o’er, 

I’ll ring the children in no more. 


All ( facing front and shaking forefingers impressively) 


Till next September, 
And then remember, 
They’ll all come back— 
Maud, Mollie, Mac, 
Joe, Johnny, Jack, 
With all the others, 
The sisters, brothers, 
And.happy dozens 
Of small new cousins. 
Oh, fly, days, fly, 

Fly swiftly by, 

Till next September, 
And bring them back. 














Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 








oN) el 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ” 
Formula on each bottle. Prescribed: by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared only RR 56 W. asth Street, 
by ° New York City. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the heads sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 


Crosby's Pitalized PYhosphites 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
: force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 











If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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For the Last Days 
of School 


For Souvenirs 


Get a Selection of 
The Famous 


Ten Cent Classics 


Grade II. 


STORIES OF FAMOUS PicruREs. I. 


Grade III. 
RUSKIN’s KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 
Edited for young children by ELtoisz McVay. 
SEWELL’s BLACK BEAUTY. 





DE LA RAMr’s CHILD OF URBINO, 
Edited by Sara D JENKINS. 


Grade IV. 


MuLock’s LirrTLE LAME PRINCE, 
Edited for children of America by E. Norris. 


DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
DICKENS’ THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 
BROWN’S RAB AND His FRIENDS, 


Grade V. 


SwIF?’s GULLIVER AMONG THE LITTLE 
PEOPLE OF LILLIPUT. 
Edited for young people by E O. CuHapman. 


SwiFt’s GULLIVER AMONG THE GIANTS. 
Edited for young people by E O. Cuapman. 


Grade VI. 


DEFoOr’s ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Edited for use in the school-room. 


LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. 
Edited, with notes, by M. A. Eaton. 


LONGFELLOW’sS HIAWATHA, 
Edited with notes. 


GREAT ARTISTS 


1 THE STORY OF 
2 THE STORY OF 
3 THE STORY OF 
4 THE STORY OF 
5 THE Siory OF 
6 THE SToRY OF 
7 
8 
9 


RAPHAEL, 
MuRILLO, 
MILLET, 
LANDSEER, 
RUBENS, 
DuRER. 
REMBRANDT. 
REYNOLDS. 
BONHEUR, 
VAN Dyck. 
ANGELO. 


THE STORY OF 
THE STORY OF 
THE STORY OF 
10 THE STORY OF 
11 THE STORY OF 


12 THE SToRY OF TIIIAN. 
13. THE STORY OF CORREGGIO, 
14 THE Story oF DA VINCI 


FRA ANGELICO. 
Guipo RENI. 
SARGENT. 
MILLAIS. 
JULES BRETON. 


15 THE Srery OF 
16 THE STORY OF 
17. THE Srory OF 
18 THE Srory or 
19 THE STORY OF 
20 THE STORY OF VELASQUEZ. 

21 THE STORY OF TURNER. 

22 THE Story oF Corot. 

23 THE SToRY OF LEIGHTON, 

24 STORIES OF FAMOUS PICTURES. 


Manila Binding, 10 cts. Full Cloth, 25 cts. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
63 Fifth Avenve, New York 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
809 Market Street, San Francisco 











—The public lecture course at the sum- 
mer session of Columbia University prom- 
ises to be of unusual interest. It will 
include lectures on ‘‘The Psychology of 
the Deaf and Blind, with Special Refer- 
ence to Helen Keller,” by Professor Jas- 
trow; ‘‘ Liberal Education,” by Professor 
Woodbridge; ‘“‘The Origin of the Great 
Lakes, and the Life History of Niagara 
Falls,” by Professor Grabau; ‘* Some Old 
Opinions of the Novel,” by Professor 
Cross; ‘‘ Persia Old and New,” by Pro- 
fessor Jackson; ‘‘ Medieval History,” by 
Dr. Shotwell; ‘‘ The Architecture, Sculp- 
ture, and Historic Sites of New York and 
Vicinity, including West Point and the 
Washington Irving Region at Sleepy Hol- 
low,” by George Sawyer Kellogg; and 
‘*Gold and Silver Assays,” by Professor 
Miller. 


—French Lick Springs Hotel. New 
brick, enlarged; all rooms have access to 
the air and sunlight. Accommodation for 
seven hundred guests. Perfect sanitary 
conditions, excellent cuisine with due re- 
gards to the needs of the invalid as well as 
those in health. 

West Baden Springs Hotel. Seven hun- 
dred rooms, six stories; rotunda covered 
with glass dome; two hundred feet across, 
larger than that at the Horticultural Build- 
ing, at the Chicago World’s Fair. Hotel, 
Opera House, Bank, Casino, Roman and 
Turkish baths and swimming pool, all 
under continuous roof, 

These two adjoining resorts in Southern 
Indiana, on the Monon Route, are world- 
famous for the curative power of their 
waters in cases of stomach, liver, kidney, 
and bowel disorders. Folders and facts 
free. Address Chas. H. Rockwell, Traffic 
Manager, or Frank J. Reed, G. P. A., 200 
Custom House Place, Chicago. 


—The Boston School Board is wrestling 
with a most peculiar financial problem. 
The amount of money available from the 
Board’s proportion of the taxes is not 
sufficient to carry on the schools upon the 
same plan as heretofore. This comes 
from the increased cost of many necessary 
supplies, and particularly of coal. This 
one item alone calls for $100,000 more than 
heretofore. Several plans were suggested 
to meet the situation. One, and that in 
the minds of the committee, the least de- 
sirable, is a sweeping cut in the salaries of 
teachers. The one which the committee 
recommends involves the reducing of sup- 
plies to the lowest possible limit, the 
appointing of all new teachers for a con- 
siderable period as temporary teachers; 
and the doing away with the directors and 
special teachers of drawing, military drill, 
music, physical training, and reading in the 
high schools; and of sewing in the gram- 
mar schools. The only way to escape this 
radical change seems to be to give a larger 


portion of taxes to schools than the law 
now allows. 





“The Proper Way to Learn 
How to Draw is to Draw” 


Augsburg’s 
Summer School 


of Drawing 
ORGANIZED IN 1902 


A two weeks’ (twelve days) ses- 
ston will be held each year. 











Four complete courses are offered: 


A Course in Free-Hand Drawing 


A Course in Water Colors 
A Course in Designing . 


A Course in Mechanical Drawing 








A certificate will be 
given on the com- 
pletion of each of 
the above courses and 
on the completion 

of all a diploma 
which will indicate 
ability to take charge 
of a drawing depart- 
ment in a high school, 
college or city. 


Courses not com- 
pleted during the ses- 
sion can be finished 
by correspondence. 


The aim in the 
above courses is to 
show in a simple 
and direct manner 


How to Draw 
How to Use Drawing 


How to Teach 
Drawing 


Special attention is 
given to blackboard 
drawing, chalk model- 
ing, two-handed 
drawing, and methods 
in primary and 
grammar grade work. 


The school and all 
work is under the 
personal direction of 


D. R. Augsburg. 


The tuition is $10.00 
payable in advance. 


The above tuition will 
include all courses in 
drawing, all necessary 
material, including 
paper, pencils and 
water colors. 


There are no extras, 
and no restrictions 
as to the amount 

of work. 


For information 
send to 


E. S. SMITH 
228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 


STORIES OF ROCKS AND MINERALS. By Harold 
W. Fairbanks, Ph.D. 236 pages. Cloth, price, 
sixty cents. 


A book about rocks and minerals designed 
for grammar grades, yet written in so clear 
and interesting a way as to be equally of ser- 
vice in the primary schools, seems an impos- 
sibility. But here itis. It is well these inter- 
esting talks are named “ Stories,” for they read 
like stories and yet are packed full of scien- 
tific facts. The chapters are short, almost too 
short, but they leave one hungry for more, 
which is just what such books should always 
do. One will look long to find a technical 
term in this book, if, indeed, there is one, yet 
we are sure the author knows the subject from 
beginning to end, and has shown his recogni- 
tion of school] needs and his skill by writing as 
simply as one tells other stories. But little 
has been done with inorganic nature in our 
nature study with the children, owing largely 
to the lack of such knowledge among teachers 
and the want of just such help as this “ Stories 
of Rocks and Minerals.” The book abounds 
in fine illustrations; full page half-tones and 
numerous small pictures showing rock forma- 
tion, delicate veinings, and water erosion, with 


wonderful clearness. 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO, CHICAGO. 


EskIMO STORIES. By Mary E.Smith. Illus- 
trated by Howard V. Brown. 190 pages. Price, 
forty cents. 


It is a matter of psychological interest why 
the children never get quite enough of the 
Eskimo. The book that tells of the daily lives 
cf these far-away snow-people is a book sure 
to be read. The story of a real Eskimois told 
in these pages, the autobiography of Miss Olaf 
Krarer, now living in this country. The 
scenes in Eskimo life are vivid with interest 
and told with a freshness that comes from a 
personal knowledge. There is enough of the 
primitive in children to enter into these de- 
scriptions with a zest, and there is something 
besides enjoyment for them; they are learning 
how the race grew out of these conditions by 
the comparison of the primitive life with their 
own. There are nearly a hundred half-tone 
illustrations of Eskimo scenes which will be a 
joy to the children. The make-up of the book 
is of the best; large, clear type, fine quality of 
paper. It is adapted to second and third 
grade children. A subject as interesting as 
this will be enjoyed by children who would be 
considered as beyond large type and sentence 
paragraphs. 


THE MACMILLAN CO, NEW YORK CITY. 


CONSTRUCTIVE AND PREVENTIVE PHILAN- 
THROPY. By Joseph Lee, with introduction by 
Jacob A. Riis. 


The doctrine that “an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a ton of cure,” is the basis 
of this book. How to better the conditions of 
the masses that crime will not exist is the 
problem the author considers in the two hun- 
dred and thirty pages. Savings and loans to 
assist in the buying of homes, vacation schools, 
playgrounds for small children, baths, gym. 
nasiums, and boys’ clubs, are among the 
agencies discussed, by which philanthropy 
may do its best work. The renowned Jacob 
Riis whose life is devoted to this work says of 
this work, “Mr. Lee has written a good and 
useful book, though not half as good and 
useful as he is himself.” 
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C, W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BLAOK’s First READER By Benj. N. Black. 


The plan of the primer in this series is 
carried out in this first reader. The interests 
and activities of child-life are meade the basis 
of little stories and conversations. Language 
exercises, science lessons, color and form 
study will not be found in this reader. But 
one thing is attempted, and that is to teach 
the child to read. The subjects are attractive, 
the illustrations simple and brimful of sugges- 
tions, and the text follows naturally. The 
book is without strain of any sort. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


SPECIAL METHOD IN THE READING OF ENG- 
LISH CLASSICS. 


By Chas. McMurry, Ph.D. 246 pages. Price, 
seventy-five cents. 


This book is designed for the higher grades 
in our common schools. Its contents outline 
ifs purpose and scope; viz., Educational Value 
of Literature, The Use of Masterpieces as 
Wholes, Literary Material for the Five Upper 
Grades, Class Room Method in Reading, Value 
of Classics to the Teacher, List of Books. 

“It is,” says Dr. McMurry, “a problem of 
prime significance in education, the place and 
importance of literature in the education of 
American children.” A sympathetic consider- 
ation of the difficulties that beset the way fol- 
lows the urgent statement that literature has 
a place and an honored place in the schools 
for the masses. One of these difficulties is 
“ the absence of literary standards among the 
teachers, due largely to the failure of the 
schools themselves, hitherto, to cultivate this 
sort of proficiency.” Under the head of Value 
of Classics to the Teacher, the benefit of social 
culture to teachers through literary study is 
emphasized. “It broadens one’s perceptions 
and sympathies, it reveals the mar y-sidedness 
of human life. It suggests to a teacher thatthe 
forty varieties of humanity in her school-room 
are not after one pattern, nor to be manipu- 
lated according to a single device ” 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK CITY. 


A Book OF BEASTS AND BIRDS. By George 
Newnes. Photographs by Gambier Bolton, 
¥.Z.8. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The accuracy and reliability of this book im- 
presses the reader from the first. There is no 
attempt to write ina popular style, but to give 
information that could only be obtained by 
studious research. Among the contents are 
the following chapters: Flying Beasts and 
Flightless Birds, Animal Oddities, Queen Vic- 
toria’s Animals, Curious Canines, Animals and 
Music. The illustrations are a large part of 
the book, in fine quality of half-tones, and pho- 
tographed from life. Many rare beasts and 
birds are described, including some that have 
become extinct, giving to the book a value far 
exceeding the ordinary book on animals. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


THE Book OF NATURE MyTuHSs. By Florence 
Holbrook. 


The author’s purpose in the preparation of 
this book was to make a second reader adapted 
to the child’s interest, ability, and progress. 
The subject matter is selected from ancient 
folk lore. As to the author’s claim for its per- 
manent value, opinions will differ, decidedly. 
Nearly every myth in the book is a far-fetched 
explanation of existing facts in nature. How 
a child is to be made happier, or better in- 
formed, or more cultured to know the myth- 
reason, “‘ Why the Bear has a Short Tail,” or 
“ Why the Raven’s Feathers are Black,” is not 
plain. An occasional story of this kind is not 
objectionable, but a book of this sort of thing 
seems a doubtful good in child training. Miss 
Holbrook isa careful student of the best things 
for children, which fact makes her preparation 
and endorsement of this collection of myths a 
wonder. Other teachers equally wise and 
careful make serious objections to crowding 
the minds and memories of children with such 
fruitless stories. 
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THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK CITY, 


INTEREST AND EDUCATION. By Charles De 
Garmo. 


What the author calls “a concrete applica. 
tion of the doctrine of interest,” really makes 
of this work a practical guide book for the 
teacher in method and recitation. The style is 
familiar as in conversation and the subjects 
discussed pertain to every school in the land. 
Based on the saying of John Dewey, that 
“School is not a preparation for life but is 
life,” the detail of school work is considered as 
character building and the good and bad man. 
agement in education is judged by its relation 
to, and effect on, the moral as well as mental 
development of the child. When the desire to 
pile up material results becomes too heated, 
this book will cool the temperature and point 
out the goal of all educative effort. Theauthor 
asks: “When does the teacher sway most 
powerfully the pupil’s mind and interest?” 
The answer is: When he best applies the prin- 
ciples of method in accordance with his own 
individuality. Unless there is a freedom of 
application, teaching degenerates at once into 
routine, in which both teacher and pupil are 
bored. “Tediousness,” says Herbart, “is the 
most grievous fault into which the teacher can 
be betrayed.” 


GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


A First BooK OF FORESTRY. By Filibert 
Roth, Chief of Division of Forestry, in Govern- , 
ment Forest Reserves. 


The growing sentiment in favor of forest pro- 
tection calls for just such a book as this to 
spread information. The most zealous for- 
est lovers, as well as people in general, have 
little idea of what should be done to protect 
the forests in our country. There are two 
special schools in forestry in America and 
there is need of beginning in our public 
schools to instruct children in the simplest 
principles underlying forestry. This book has 
been prepared to meet this need and cannot 
fail to be of great service. The language is 
plain and untechnical and every farmer can 
learn how to care for his own wood lot. The 
book contains a hundred illustrations of en- 
ticing interest, and, as a whole, it cannot fail 
to popularize the subject of forest protection. 
It is just as good for home reading as for 
schools. 





I received your copy of ‘‘ The Sprague Clas- 
sic Readers,” and find it a gem—so beautifully 
illustrated, and such interesting reading for 
our wee readers. The advantage of the series 
cannot be overlooked, as in reading we de- 
pend so much on the known words. I send a 
list of the names and addresses, should you de- 
sire to introduce the book to the different dis- 
trict schools, through the clerks. 

HATTIE F. Boora, 
Supt. of Schools, Itasca County, Grand Rapids, 
Minn. 


That 
Tired Feeling 


is a Common Spring Trouble. 

It’s a sign that the blood is de- 
ficient in vitality, just as pimples and 
other eruptions are signs that the 
blood is impure. 

It’s a warning, too, which only the 
hazardous fail to heed. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 





Remove it, give new life, new cour- 
age, strength and animation. 

They cleanse the blood and clear 
the complexion. 

Accept no substitute. 


Hood’s Sarsaparillia promises to 
cure and keeps the promise. 
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NOTES «4 


—Here’s a veritable hit. A beautiful, 
soft, white, fragrant delicacy is SozopoxT, 
the Standard Tooth-Powder. 


— The American government has opened 
in Porto Rico eight hundred and fifty-seven 
common grade schools during thé year, 
exclusive of kindergartens, night schools, 
and schools — normal, high, and others — 
with work above the eighth grade. The 
increase in schools has been steady: 525 in 
the year 1898-1899; 733 in the year 1900- 
1901; 882 in the year 1901-1902. In the 
last year, 938 teachers were employed, of 
whom 102 were Americans; 333 were 
women; 605 were men; 865 were white, 
and seventy-three were colored. 


— The St. Augustine Industrial Institute 
at Moultrie, Florida, was formally opened 
on March 11. This industrial school is for 
the benefit of the negroes, an:l its plan of 
education will resemble that in force at 
Tuskegee. The school has forty acres of 
land and a large two-story building for the 
school proper. There are buildings where 
the various trades wiil be taught, as well 
as stables and barns. It is worthy of note 
that the equipment was furnished by the 
colored people who are interested in the 
institution. In describing the purposes of 
the school, President Eliot says: ‘‘By pre- 
cept and example we shall aim to stamp 
upon the child mind the golden principles 
of an upright life, instilling a love for 
truth and a desire to practice it at all 
times, cultivating habits of honesty so 
assiduously that such will become a fixed 
habit.” 





AS AN EDUCATION 


Everyone who attends the N. E. A. Con- 
vention at Boston should arrange to take 
one of the many popular and interesting 
trips offered by. the Eastern Steamship 
Company to picturesque Maine or the 
British Provinces, on new and magnificent 
steamers, with comfort, luxury, and safety. 

Sailings during July and August: for 
Bangor and Bar Harbor, calling at inter- 
mediate landings on the Penobscot River 
and Bay, daily except Sunday. Night line 
to Portland at 7 p.m. daily. Day line to 
Portlind, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days, at 9 a.m. For St. John, N. B., 
Calais, Eastport, St. Andrews, Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays at 9 a.m.; for 
St. John direct, Mondays and Thursdays 
at 12 noon. Connecting for all points in 
the .British Provinces. For Bath, Gard- 
iner, Augusta, and landings on the Kenne- 
bec River, Boothbay, and landings on the 
beautiful Sheepscot Bay, daily, except Sun- 
day, at 6 p.m. Sunday service to Bath only 
at 8 a.M.; returning same day at 6 P.M. 
For folders and full information, write A. 
A. Hanscom, G. P. & T. A. 

Calvin Austin, Vice Pres. & Gen. Man., 
Foster’s Wharf, Boston. 





For Warm Weather Reading 
For the Closing Days 
or, For Charming Souvenirs 


Why not make a Judicious Selection from the 


FIVE CENT CLASSICS? 


They will give the children pleasant remem- 
brances of their last days in your school 


No. 


No. 
No. 
No, 
No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
. 14. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No, 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No, 
» 43: 
- 44. 
» 45- 
. 46. 
. 48. 


2. 


2 
II. 
12. 
73- 
74- 
77: 
. 109. 
. 110. 
- 143- 
. 144. 
» 285. 


13. 


20. 
21. 
25. 
26. 

27. 
28. 

29. 

30. 
31. 
35- 
36. 
42. 


. 61. 


First Grade. 
Esop’s FABLEs. I. 
fEsor’s FABLEs. II. 
SELECTIONS FROM Aésop. I. 
SELECTIONS FROM Aésop. II. 
Bups, STEMS AND Roots. 
WHAT ANNIE SAw. 
FLOWER FRIENDs. I. 
THE BUTTERFLY Baby. 
PLANT BABIES. 
BABES OF THE Woop. 
BABES OF THE MEADOW. 
THE BuTTEeRFLY's HomE, 


Second Grade. 


LittLE Reb RipinGc Hoop, 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 
Roots AND STEMS. 

BikD FRIENDS. 

FLOWER FRIENDs, II. 
FLOWER FRIENDs, III. 
LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME, 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. ParT I. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. PAkrT II. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, Part III. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. Part IV. 
CHILDREN OF History. I. 
CHILDREN OF History. II. 
LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 
THE FLOWER WoRLD. 


Third Grade. 


Grimm’s Farry TALEs. I. 
Grimm's Fairy TAvgs. II. 
THE STORY OF BRYANT. 
SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. I. 
SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. II. 


STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. I, 
STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. II. 


STORY OF COLUMBUS. 
PUTNAM. 

PENN. 

WASHINGTON. 
FRANKLIN, 

WEBSTER, 

LINCOLN, 

LOWELL. 

TENNYSON. 
WHITTIER. 

COoopeER, 

FULTON. 

STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS. 


Story OF THE Boston TEA Party. 


EL! WHITNEY. 
EDISON. 
HAWTHORNE, 


IL. 





No. 62. S. F. B. Morse. 
No. 63. Louisa M. ALcorr. 
No. 64. James Warr. 
No. 68. STORY OF THE NORSEMEN, 
No. 69. Puss 1n Boors, 
No, 70, STEPHENSON. 
No. 71. IRVING, 
No. 72. POCAHONTAS. 
No. 81. Cyrus W. FIevp. 
No. 95. Srories OF Revo.ution, I, 
No. 96. StTuRIES OF REVOLUTION. II. 
No, 101, STORIES OF REVOLUTION, III, 
No. 120. THe Liperty Bewv. 
Fourth Grade. 
No. 22. THE GOLDEN Tovucn. 
No. 82. Story or Hoimgs. 
No. 83. Story oF LA SALLE, 
No. 89. LONGFELLOW. 
No. go. De Soro. 
No. 91. MARQUETTE. 
No. 98. BOONE, 
No. 99. PIONEERS OF THE WEST. 
No. 100. FREMONT AND Kit CARSON, 
No. 103. STORIES AND RHYMES OF Woop- 
LAND. I, 
No, 104. STORIES AND RHYMES OF Woob- 
LAND. II. 
| No, 105. STORIES AND RHYMES OF BIRD- 
LAND. I. 
| No. 106. SrTorigs AND RHYMES oF Birp- 
LAND, II. 
| No. 107, STORIES AND RHYMES OF FLOWER- 
LAND. I. 
| No, 108. Stores anp RuyMmes or FLOweEr- 
LAND. II, 
No, 125. SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW, L. 
No. 193. JOAN OF ARC, 
Fifth Grade. 
No. 23. HAWTHORNE’S THREE GOLDEN 
APPLES. 
No. 24. HAWTHORNE’S MIRACULOUS 
PITCHER. 
No. 33. THe CHIMA#RA. Hawthorne. 
No. 34. PARADISE OF CHILDREN. Haw- 





thorne. 





Single Copies, Seven Cents 
Five or More, Five Cents, Each 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
809 Market Street, San Francisco 
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A monthly text-book of pedagogy and general culture for teachers. Sixteenth year a i 





hag wehagenenges by the success and popularity of this unique magazine, the editor and pub- 
lishers are pleased to announce for the coming year the following Important New 
Features. Beginning with the September number for 1903 there will be an 


INCREASE IN SIZE To present to its readers, in compact and 


to nearly the magazine page, and the number of pages will also be increased. A new and convenient form the discussions of the vital 
clearer type will be used and the cover design made more attractive. There will be an problems of the school, this magazine was 


ADDITION OF VALUABLE MATERIAL established sixteen years ago. It aims to 


give a broad and clear view of education. 
Each issue will contain a stirring leader written especially for the magazine by a It states definitely the principles which 

prominent educator. These articles will be up-to-date, inspiring, bound to quicken underlie the process of education 

thought, broaden the reader’s outlook, and incite him to earnest effort to keep abreast ° “0 , , 

pp nie tang It concisely illustrates the processes which 


make education effective. 


TEN NEW COURSES OF STUDY It deals with fundamentals. 


It is intended to be a text-book for teach- 





prepared at the request of superintendents from all parts of the country, and fitted for 


use by city or country teachers. Text-books are recommended, the plan carefully ers and those aspiring to teach. 

mapped out, everything prepared for thorough and systematic study. It aims to promote a professional zeal and 
Terms, $1.50 per year. Until Fuly 1, 1903, renewals and new subscriptions will be the enlargement of teaching power. 

received at the former rate of $1.00 per year. It is the exponent of all that is good in 

A sample copy of September number will be ready in June. the school from the kindergarten to the 

as . . — . university. 

Any person subscribing to EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS and mentioning this adver- It led foes desi d - 
tisement wili receive FREE on request a copy of Tate’s Philosophy of Educa- _ its special features are designed to make 
tion, paper. it an acceptable text-book for reading cir- 

We are offering our regular subscribers this year a splendid new premium, Kellogg’s cles, normal classes, and other gatherings of 
Practical Schoolroom Charts, consisting of eight useful charts, size 18 x 24 inches, teachers, when discussion supplements indi- 
bound together ready for hanging. Until further notice, this set will be given FREE vidual study. 








with new subscriptions, whenever requested. 











ome] OUR TIMES © Kellogg’s 











+ 
HANDY | Entertainment Books 

T'WICE-A-MONTH — school : 
f th C Kellogg’s Spring and Summer School Celebrations. A 
yearof1o months - - 50 Cts. wealth of usable material for school entertainments, full of spirit and life 
In clubs of two or more to one | and sure of success. One of the largest and most popular books ever 
published. Consisting of Exercises, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Songs, Reci- 
address - - - - - - 40Cts. _ tations, and Drills for Easter, Memorial Day, May Day, Fourth of July, 


a , and Closing Day. By Alice M. Kellogg. Price, 25 cents. 

Gives the current history of the world ; Kellogg’s Patriotic Quotations. Relating to American History. 

all the news that is worth while know- | Compiled by Alice M. Kellogg. Only book of the kind published. 

ing notable people, events, inventions, | Should be in every school-room. Over 300 quotations arranged topically 

discoveries, described and recorded for with index for reference. Teach your pupils the great utterances of pa- 
. | triotic Americans. Price, 25 cents. 

reading and reference. 


Kellogg’s New Fancy Drills and Marches. The most popular 
No other study is of such universal interest, no other so adapted to | and really valuable book of its kind for school use ever issued. By Alice 


every age and capacity of pupil; no other is so stimulating to thought | M. Kellogg. Covers all grades. Fully illus. It contains: Fancy Ribbon 
and observation, thus developing and strengthening the mind, as the | March with Grouping and Posing, 6 girls; The Pink Rose Drill, girls; 
study of current events. All the better class of schools are introducing | Wand Drill, any number; Delsarte Children, boys and girls; Free Drill, 
it. No other publication is so useful, so popular, or so cheap as “Our | any number; Zouave Drill, 25 boys or any odd number; A Scarf Drill, 
Times,” in this field. either boys or girls; Wreath Drill and March, boys and girls; Rainbow 
: Drill, with recitations, motion songs and physical exercises; The Glove 
Premium I. Our Times Atlas and Cyclopedia. . Drill, for girls: Tambourine Drill; Ruler Drill, any even number; 
_ A wonderfully handy book, It contains 469 pages; size, 3 1-2 x § 3-4 | Grouping with Flags, by Carl Betz, beautiful; 2 Flag Drills: Muff and 
inches; nearly 100 colored maps, mostly 5 3-4.x 7 inches; beautifully | Gyn Drill, for boys and girls; Cane Drill, for boys; the March of the 
bound in blue art cloth. ; Red, White, and Blue, little girls; Motion Songs; also 8 very attractive 
The Cyclopedia part tells you the tens of thousands of things you are | Action Pieces. Price, 25 cents. 
wanting to know, some of them, every day, about the world of to-day, P . 
and the people of to-day. You will hardly read a newspaper for na f rapt Pg a me pang A a . 
minutes without wanting to consult it. Price, 50C; with Our TIMES save netinin Sas Ceeeeey Coe Soe oe any Gee ee ee 




















Recitations with Music, new Flag Drill, Flag Play, Flag Salutes, Action 
a yeas, omy 986. 4 Verses, etc. It is very simple, but can be made most thrilling and in- 
Premium II. Little Journey to Switzerland. spiring. The Flag Drill is alone worth the price of the book. Arranged 
One of a series of charming books of Travel. Send for circular and | by Alice M. Kellogg. Price, 15 cents. 
select another country if you wish. One Little Journey, paper, and one Seven hundred books for School Entertainments are listed and de- 
year’s subscription to OuR TiMEs, until July 1, 50c. | scribed in Kelloge’s Entertainment Catalogue — free. 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS KELLOGG’S CATALOGS 


We have in stock a fine assortment of blackboard stencils — over 500 
subjects, including Birds, Flowers, Wild Animals, Maps. Prices, 5 cents 
and 10 centseach. They can be nsed repeatedly, cost little and enable 
the teacher without skill in drawing to place upon the board in a few 
minutes’ time beautiful and accurate designs. Invaluable in illustrating 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog, 148 pages, fully illustrated, is a most 
valuable list of teachers’ aids. Supplementary Readers, Books on Peda- 
gogy, History, Literature, Science, Number Work, the newest School 
Devices, described with price. Catalog free. 





lessons in Geography, History, Botany, Language, Nature Study, Pen- Kellogg’s. New Century Catalog. Absolutely unique. All the 
manship. One sample 5 cent Stencil, one sample 10 cent Stencil, and | pedagogical books of all publishers. Catalog just revised, and new edi- 
complete list wil] be sent for 10 cents. tion now ready. Invaluable to teachers. Send two-cent stamp. 





E, L. KELLOGG & CO., “Sutiissere’ 61 E. 9th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Where Will You Spend 't the 


Mountains? 
the Summer? By the Lake? 


If you haven't decided, let us 
suggest picturesque Colorado. 

If you have decided, let us tell 
you any way of the charms of our 
wonderful country. 

Perhaps we may persuade you to 
change your plans. 


The Colorado & Southern Railway 


the great highway through the 
scenic state, has published and 
would be pleased to mail you.a 
beautifully illustrated book on the 
subject of Colorado's attractions, 
entitled “ Picturesque Colorado,” 
Address with two cent stamp 


T. B.-FISHER, 


General Passenger Agent, Denver, Colo. 
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THE # #& #& 


YELLOWSTONE 
PARK # #& & 


season opens June 1.' The Park is increasing in popularity yearly, and it is beco.ing 
quite the thing for special parties to visit it.. Then, too, people stay there longer. 
Although the regular tourist trip provides for 5 1-2 days in the park, any one can 
remain longer without any extra charge for transportation. Many ¢annot afford to 
spend more time than 5 1-2 days there; so the regular schedule is based on that fact. 
The hotels are all modern in appointment—electrie lightedand steam heated, 


and the. trip through this Wonderland is the finest coaching trip to be found in the 
country. - 


Stage at Liberty Cop. 


The government is spending large amounts of money in perfecting the road 
system. New roads, new steel bridges, improving old roads, is the order of things. 

Yellowstone Park is the biggest thing of the kind in the world, and ** Won- 
derland 1903,’’ which describes it, atid is published by the Northern Pacific, will be 
sent to you on receipt of six cehts by Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn. 
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of the Los Animas Canon is but one of the many thousand 
scenic wonders in Colorado and Utah. 

Those who intend visitmg the Rocky Mountains this 
summer will be interested to know that the most enjoyable 


ake 
eR Oe 


which traverses all the world-famed scenic attractions— The 
Royal Gorge, Eagle River Canon, Mount of the-Holy Cross, 
Canon of the Grand River, Glenwood Springs, Marshall Pass, 
Black. Canon of the Gunnison, Salt Lake City, etc., ete. 


route to travel——to see the most.and learn the most— is by 4 
way of the F 
Denver & Rio Grande System a 
“The Scenic Line of the World ”’ BS 





During the Christian Endeavor Meeting at Denver, Col., July 9 to 13, this System 
will make especially low rates and arrangements for tours to all points of interest and’ 
to the many picturesque summer resorts in this portion of the west. 

‘Greatly reduced rates haye -been made for the Christian Endeavor Convention at 
Denver, and tickets will be on sale during the early part of July, detailed information 
of which can be had from your nearest ticket agent. If you contemplate taking adyan- | 
tage of this opportunity you-should lay your plans in adyance, and to enable you to do 
so illustrated booklets will be sent free on application to 


S. K. HOOPER, G. P.. & T. A., Denver, Col. 
| ! ©0008 6033 000600088088 | 
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